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coal tar compounds. 
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Water gas, made 
trom coke, fur- 
nishes the raw 
material for urea 
Melamine is produced from and formalde- 
cyanamid, made from coke. hyde 
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Plastics statistics are now veiled in cloaks of military secrecy, but the last available 


figures show coal tar synthetic resins far outweighing non-coal tar resins. 


The sketches on this page show many of the principal resins and the coal deriva- H¢ 
. . ‘ . a ‘ ma 
tives which are employed in them. Koppers mines coal, produces large quantities of pht < 
these basic materials for many manufacturers of plastic materials, and has developed flat 


and built many of the plants in which they are recovered.—Koppers Company and 


Affiliates, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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KOPPERS 


NOTE: Many of these Koppers products are on allocation The Industry That Serves All Industry 
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‘BE Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


The tire that eats bullets 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HOSE jagged holes were made by 
machine gun bullets that went 
ht on through. But the tire didn’t 
flat! 


It's a combat tire, used on army 
cks, gun carriers, scout cars, and 
er vehicles which must travel under 
. While regular B. F. Goodrich 
ck tires were sturdy enough to take 
most army jobs, they always went 
t when hit by rifle and machine gun 
ets. The army wanted tires that 
buldn’t. 

Rubber engineers working with mili- 
y technicians developed a new kind 


of truck tire—a combat tire which had 
the ability to keep on running long 
after it was punctured. Combat tires, 
as made by B. F. Goodrich, have two 
lives. Under ordinary conditions the 
air in the tire carries the load, just as 
it does in any truck tire. When hit by a 
bullet, the extra-thick sidewalls take 
over the job. Even with air gone, the 
tire itself will support the load and 
run for 40 miles before going flat. 


Because of the need for these special 
combat tires and other tires for military 
use, tires for civilian trucks and cars 
are scarce. Practically all tires being 


produced by B. F. Goodrich today are 
made wholly or partially of synthetic 
rubber. Those for passenger cars, with 
good care, will nearly equal the service 
of prewar tires. Truck tires are not yet 
as well perfected, particularly for inter- 
city service, but are being improved. 
And they are keeping America’s trucks 
rolling. 

When next you buy truck tires, see 
the B. F. Goodrich dealer or Silver- 
town store. Yipes 


B.F. Goodrich 


Truck & Bus Tires 








A President 


E is so small and helpless. So depend- 
ent on you for his life and well-being. 
And yet you look at him and say — 

“Someday he may be President.” 

Put it down as foolish sentiment. Put 
it down as parental pride. But where else 
in the world could you envision for your 
child the possibility of his attaining, one 
day, the highest office in the land? 

Maybe your child won’t make it. But 
one child, very much like him, will. One 
child out of the three million babies born 
this year—or the next—or the year after. 

Whether or not he attains this high 
position is not so important. What mat- 
ters is that here, in America, he is born 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


Support the American Red Cross Drive for Blood Donations 


RAILWAY 


with that opportunity. He is born in the 
stubborn tradition of free men — men 
who felt that in government, the wisdom 
of the many is preferable to the ambition 
of the few. He is born in a tradition of 
self-reliance— where he may succeed or 
fail according to his own efforts. 


Because of that, you will train him to 
think for himself, to fight his own battles, 
to make his own way. 

You will teach him that responsibility 
is inseparable from freedom. And that if 
he joins with other men in an enterprise 
he should demand the same responsibil- 
ity and freedom for his business that 
marks his birthright as an individual. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


is Born 


Someday he may hear, as you have§. 


heard, voices that say, ‘Surrender your 
opportunity for the certainty that you 
shall always have bread’’—as if man lived 
by bread alone. As if the country were 
better served by limiting all to mediocrity, 
instead of assuring to all, under law, a 
equal chance to rise by their own efforts 
conscious of their obligations to others 


What that son of yours learns at you 
knee will decide whether or not he wil 
ever have to bend his knee before dicta 
tion and tyranny. And because of wha 
you teach him, he too may one day loo 
with that same foolish pride on his own so 
to say, ‘Someday he may be President—’ 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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ROM sunrise to Vespers and on 
through the night great sounds 
¢ filling the air. 

fave and portentous sounds—ex- 
havea . , 
ting and joyous sounds. 
your clas 
youfhe sound of news from distant 


lived lands that even Axis propaganda 
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n just amoment... the World might pass you by 


As each second passes around the 
clock this sound becomes clearer— 
clearer. 


And as the hours march in parade 
there is music and fun—gaiety and 
laughter—great ringing speech and 
the whisper of lullaby. 


There is stirring drama for the ask- 
ing, the throbbing evidence of man’s 


will for progress—and the hush of 


prayer. 


The minds of our allies to listen to— 
the thoughts of alien lands to hear 
and understand—and by under- 
standing accept or reject as they 
may accept or reject the principles 
we hold with. 


THIS IS THE 
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There is much to hear—and having 
heard—to heed—and having heeded 


—to act upon. 

This 1S your world. 
Know it. 

Listen to your radio. 


In just a moment, the world might 


pass you by! 


It is the sober intent and solemn 
pledge of the Blue and its affiliated 
stations that every program emanat- 
ing from our studios, sent across the 
world by our transmitting towers, 
shall be worthy of the greatness of 


man’s newly-found power — Radio. 


NETWORK 
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__ The March of the News 


U-boat war. A joint British-American 


statement said more German U-boats 
were destroyed in January than in De- 
cember. The number increased despite 


the fact that the U-boats now are exer- 
cising an extreme caution which limits op- 
portunities for attacking them. Allied 
merchant shipping tonnage sunk by the 
U-boats in January was near the lowest 
for any month of the war. 


White-collar income. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported salaries of cler- 
ical workers and salesmen had 
in most cases from 15 to 30 per 
but said there still 
in which white-collar pay remained at pre- 


increased 
cent, 


were many instances 


war levels. In manufacturing industries, 
BLS said, both wage rates and _ hours 


worked had gone up, and for federal work- 
ers there was a 20 per cent increase in time 
worked with a relative pay increase. 


New tax collector. The President ap- 
pointed Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue to 
Robert E. Hannegan, who resigned to be- 
come chairman of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee. Mr. Nunan has been Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue in Brooklyn, one 
of the nation’s 


succeed 


largest revenue districts. 
Furloughs. The Army announced longer 
furloughs for men stationed at great dis- 
tances from their homes. Commanding of- 
ficers were authorized to lengthen furlough 
time by the number of days spent travel- 
ing. In some instances, soldiers have spent 
10 days of a 15-day furlough in travel. 


Contract termination. A new contract- 
termination bill was introduced by Senator 
Murray (Dem.), of Montana, and 
ator George (Dem.) , of Georgia, chairman 
of the Senate Committee. The 
measure is intended to provide uniform 
methods, with speedy final settlements, 
or adequate Government financing in the 
period before a final settlement is reached. 


Sen- 


Finance 


It calls, too, for reasonable compensation 
for expenses incident to contract termina- 
tions and allowances for profit on work 
completed as part of the contract. 


Railroad tickets. The Office of Defense 
Transportation enlisted the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation in a drive to stamp 
out black-market operations in railroad 
tickets and reservations. Travelers were 
urged to report to the FBI if they have 
reason to believe they were overcharged 
for accommodations obtained from sources 
other than the roads themselves. 
Casualties. The Office of War Informa- 
tion announced latest war casualty totals 
as 34,179 dead, 51,292 wounded, 34,746 
missing, and 30,261 prisoners of war. The 
figures include 1,936 men who died in pris- 
on camps, mostly in Japanese territory. 
Of the total of 150478, Army casualties 
were 112,030, and the Navy, 38,448. Army 
figures are as of Jan. 15 and the Navy’s as 
of Feb. 9, the latter thus including losses 
in the Gilbert and Marshall islands. 
Shipbuilding. American shipyards de- 
livered 124 merchant vessels in January, 
as compared with 208 in December. The 
Maritime Commission said the decline was 
due in part to a shift from making Lib- 
erty ships to the construction of Victory 
ships. The latter up-to-date vessels re- 
quire man-hours — of 
work. The month’s 124 new ships brought 
building since Pearl Harbor to a total of 
26,625,262 deadweight tons, 


considerably more 


and increased 
the merchant fleet to 2,775 ships. 


Army discharges. The Army said 776, 
000 men were honorably discharged be- 
tween Dec. 1, 1941, and Nov. 30, 1943. 
Of these, 200,000 were over 38 years of 
age. Most of the rest were discharged be- 
mental disabilities. 
minors, 


cause of physical or 
Others included men needed for 
vital work in industry and men who trans- 
ferred 


to other armed services. 
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fied? On the fighting front you'll say it’s On the working front you'll say it’s 
— AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCERS 


On the motor transportation front you'll say it’s 
AMERICA’S CHEVROLET DEALERS 


They’re helping to “save the wheels that serve America’’ 

—they’re helping to keep America moving to victory— 

by giving prompt, dependable, war-winning service on 
all makes of cars and trucks. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* * * BUY WAR BONDS * *« * SPEED THE VICTORY * * * 


Every Sunday Afternoon, GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR, NBC Network 


=. CHEVROLET 4+ 


* 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


How long will they live? 


They’re both enjoying life — one in 
his very first year — the other in his 
first year as Granddad, And their 
chances of enjoying life a long time 
are better than ever before! 

Only 28 years ago, one baby out of 
every ten died before its first birthday. 
Today, the rate is less than one in 
twenty. And over the same period, the 
average span of human life has length- 
ened from about 55 to 64 years, 

This precious gift of life has come 
largely through your family doctor, 
as a result of research by the profession 
of which he is a part. By their skill and 
devotion, medical men have saved the 
lives of millions of Americans who, in 
turn, are saving America today. 

Remember this debt to your doctor 
— and the tremendous pressure under 


which he works now. He’s carrying the 
practice of colleagues called to war. 
He’s crowded for time, hungry for rest. 
And his first duty is to those who need 
him most. 

Be as considerate as you can. A 
telephone call may save a_ personal 
visit. If you call early in the day, he 
can better plan his schedule. Try to 
let him sleep at night. And follow the 
instructions he gives you! 


In a modest way, we are partners with 
the medical profession. Some measure 
of America’s advance in health is due 
to better food. National Dairy Lab- 
oratories have helped improve prod- 
ucts made of milk —nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. Right now they 
are developing new products that 


hold promise of still better nutrition 
and longer life. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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It_ isn't pleasant to report, but the inside view is far less optimistic 
on German war length, on the chance that Germany will collapse any time soon. 

Appraisal now getting most acceptance is this..... 

Air power alone will not be decisive against Germans at home or in the field. 

Invasion of Western Europe, when it comes, will not be decisive by itself. 

Actual defeat of Germany's armies in the field will be required to win if 
the alternative is unconditional surrender, offering the Germans no hope. 

Defeat of German armies can be a long, difficult and costly process. 

So: There now is a definite prospect that the German war will continue all 
through 1944 and even into 1945. The imminent collapse view is being discarded. 
Also: It isn't so certain any more that Germany will be denied armistice terms, 
that unconditional surrender will remain the only basis for ending this war. 

A _ psychological offensive may yet be as important as a military offensive. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















What's happening in Italy gives the cue to changed official thinking, to 
the reasons for discarding the idea that the Germans suddenly will collapse. 

In the Italian situation.....this can be reported: 

Military view first was that Germans in Italy would collapse in early 1943. 

Then, collapse was to follow conquest of Sicily. 

After that, the collapse was timed with Mussolini's fall. 

Now, five months later, U.S.-British forces are on the defensive in Italy. 

Germans there are without much air cover. They are not too well fed. They 
possess no overabundance either of weapons or ammunition. They are outnumbered. 
They depend on supply lines that are long and much exposed to air attack. 

However: They simply do not collapse in the way highest officials expect. 

Result is that the German collapse theory is being discarded; is giving way 
to the theory that this war really may have to be fought to a decision. Fur- 
ther: There is less confidence that Russian armies alone will give that decision. 














One more theory is having to be revised, too. That's the theory that the 
airplane will win the war, largely by itself, that bombing can be decisive. 

Air power is of great importance. Nobody is denying that. Only, it is not 
living up to the claims of its more zealous advocates. It is not doing the things 
claimed for it. Instead: These points appear to be emerging from experience: 

1. Bombing cannot in any reasonable time destroy the productiveness of a 
major industrial nation. German war production continues to be high. 

2. The airplane can damage but cannot destroy an army's line of supply. In 
Italy, if anywhere, bombing should be able to destroy communications. It hasn't. 

5. The airplane, alone, cannot crack experienced troops. Germans in Italy 
have stood up to everything flown at them without cracking. They have fought with 
little air support of their own, against overwhelming U.S.-British air power. 

4. Bombing does not destroy the will to resist of disciplined civilians. 
There is evidence that bombing often hardens the attitude of civilians. It did 
that in Britain and apparently it is doing the same in parts of Germany. 




















(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Consequently: The airplane is taking its place among the major weapons of 
war. It may even be considered the dominant weapon in many regards. However, 
it is not to be considered the only weapon of importance. It holds no magic for 
the winning of wars without long and hard fighting on the ground or on the sea. 















If the German war is not going so well, the Japanese war is going better. 
These conclusions about that war now seem reasonably safe..... 
Japan conquered more than she can defend. She stretched herself too far. 
Japanese industry is incapable of exploiting effectively its new resources, 
It can't produce ships to transport or machinery to process conquered materials. 
Japan's Navy simply is no match for the new U.S. Navy either in size or in 
technical development. Japan's air force is falling far behind technically. 
The result: Japanese position is extremely uncomfortable, if not desperate. 
This is to be a slow, difficult war because of distance. It's outcome now 
is very clear, however. Events show that Japan's troubles are only beginning. 
A picture of what is going on in that war is given you on page 19. 








































In the light of the developing situation..... 
1944 election: There is at least a 50-50 prospect that both wars will be go- 
ing on at election time; that war will be a deciding election influence. The 
party seeking to gain power may find its problem complicated. 

Draft: It is improbable that draft age will be raised to 40. There's a 
hint of that, but it seems improbable. A longer war, however, will mean that 
need for Army replacements is to force a steadily larger draft of fathers. 

National Service: There still is next to no chance for national service law 

Rationing: It is less and less likely that rations of gasoline, or tires, 
or fuel oil, or foodstuffs can be increased during this year at least. 

Civilian industry: Army-Navy will continue to insist that industry making 
civilian goods be tightly rationed on metals and other materials. There'll not 
be much expansion of manufacture in this field until war outcome is clearer. 

Losses: Experience in Italy suggests that any invasion of Western Europe 
will be costly; that official warnings have a real reason back of them. 






























When it comes to the outlook in Congress..... 
The prospect that soldiers overseas will be given a simple method for vot- 
ing in November is not at.all bright. Any federal ballot will be so hedged about 
that the number of soldiers who can take the required trouble to vote may be small. 

Food price subsidies will be voted down. Mr. Roosevelt will veto the bill 
that bars them. It's a 50-50 prospect that a veto will be upheld. Then: This 
whole fight will tend to merge with the battle over renewing all price control. 

There'll be no effective antistrike legislation in this election year. 

It is a rather strange situation that finds Congress striving to grant 
riches to great groups of voters at home, while striving with even greater in- 
tensity to avoid giving a simple way to vote to soldiers who are fighting abroad. 
Future trouble iS wrapped up in that situation. 














U.S. Government interest in the oil of Saudi Arabia is of great importance. 
This country is getting access to immense stores of oil to bolster de- 
clining reserves at home. But: At the same time, U.S. will be involving itself in 
the politics of another part of world, will be taking on new responsibilities. 
Then: It will become a U.S. Navy responsibility to keep open the supply 
line through the Mediterranean. It will extend U.S. interests to another ocean. 
Also: U.S. pipe line must go through some British-dominated territory. 
Underlying idea is that U.S. no longer can restrict its interest to this 
Hemisphere, that it has to maintain access to basic Supplies wherever found. 











See also pages 13, 22, 45. 
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Don’t let anyone give you a PT boat after the war. You'd go broke buy- 
ing enough gasoline for her hungry engines. But right now, no price is 






too high to pay for added speed and power for our fighting PT crews. 


How far could a “PT” go on an “A” ticket? 


> A month’s supply of “‘A”’ tickets 
would allow barely enough gasoline 
to warm up the three huge engines of 
one of these Jap-smashers. And it 
would have to be high octane gaso- 
line to be of any use at all. 


The point is that all our gasoline 
fighting machines—land, sea and air 
—require enormous quantities of 
high octane fuel. And that’s why 
there’s less gasoline in the U.S.A. for 
civilians—and less Ethyl fluid to 
raise its quality, in spite of stepped- 
up Ethyl production. 


Every gallon of America’s fighting 
gasoline contains Ethyl fluid. 

Today, more and more Ethyl is 
going overseas. But someday —after 
the war—this high octane gasoline 
will stay home. Result: gasoline for 
automobiles, airplanes, trucks, buses 
and tractors of higher quality than 
Americans ever enjoyed before. Ulti- 
mately engines will be designed to 


ETHYL 


CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 
CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


take full advantage of this gasoline. 

In this post-war development, the 
Ethyl Corporation looks forward to 
playing a special part. Through our 
Detroit and San Bernardino labora- 
tories, now busy with war work, we 
plan to work closely with automotive, 
aviation, tractor and petroleum engi- 
neers—helping them to get the most 
from post-war gasoline and engines. 
















































he Iron Fireman stoker 
r pictured here is truly an 
oo 
has been balanced to the capacity of the 





iron fire man. Its operation 


boiler it fires. Its rate of feed, air volumeter 





and fire control instruments are set to deliver 
exactly the performance required. Then Iron 
takes over. 


Fireman—the iron fire man 


Automatic fire control prevents fuel waste 


















from over feeding—prevents waste from fire 
neglect. There is no better way to achieve 
such genuine coal conservation. 

Trained Iron Fireman technicians are ready 
to help you attain the highest achievement in 
coal conservation in your country’s interest, 


and your own. 


Ask for a free survey of your 
boiler plant by a trained Iron 
Fireman technician working 

with your own engineer. Write or wire 
| Iron Fireman Mfg. Company, 3191 West 
106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


Free 
Survey 





Automatic Coal Stokers 











as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN expect permission to resume 
manufacture of certain office machinery 
other than typewriters. The War Produc- 
tion Board announces that the program 
probably will be ready in time for manu- 
facturers to make applications for mate- 
rials during the second quarter of 1944. 


* 


YOU CANNOT require purchasers of 
women’s rayon hosiery to buy other grades 
of hosiery or other articles and services. 
The Office of Price Administration issued 
this ruling after complaints 
sumers and retailers that they frequently 
had been compelled to purchase coarser- 
gauge stockings in order to obtain finer 
hosiery. 


* * 


from con- 


* ” » 


YOU CAN, after April 1, make applica- 
tion for allotments of aluminum on an an- 
nual basis if the metal is intended for alloy- 
ing, deoxidizing, thermit and 
chemical uses. This ruling by WPB is in 
line with its policy of reducing paper work 
wherever possible. 


reaction 


% * * 


YOU CAN now manufacture spot-weld- 
ing electrodes without restriction. The 
WPB has revoked its order setting up 
standards. 

” * * 

YOU CANNOT any longer sell sun- 
flower seed oil without In 
placing this oil under rationing, OPA as- 
signs to it the same point value as other 
salad and cooking oils, five points. 


restrictions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, job- 
ber or converter of rayon knit fabric, fail 
to observe new dollars-and-cents ceilings. 
The OPA’s price-stabilization measure re- 
the March, 1942, 
prices charged by each seller. 


places as maximums 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a lumber mill, 
obtain a 6 per cent incfease over ceiling 
prices for graded hardwood lumber pro- 
duced in the 11 Northeastern States and 
Canada. The OPA has permitted this in- 
crease to meet higher labor costs. 


___. News - lines 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
and administrative decisions: 














ma 


YOU CAN, as operator of a dairy that 
handles 84,000 or fewer bottles a 
use cellophane for hoods on milk 


month. 
0ttles 


WPB relaxes its restrictions on cellophan 
to this extent since small dairies have 
found it impossible to purchase parchment 





hoods in the small quantities needed. 
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YOU CANNOT, after May 1, 
the unlimited use of ration-free sugar 
containing products. The OPA restricts 
use to the amount used during ihe 
responding period in 1941. 





+ * 





tinue 


Ccor- 


aa ca * 
YOU CANNOT, 


gard orders of the 


. disre- 

Rela- 
s beer 
ie War 
circuit 


as an employe 
National Lab« 
tions Board because your plant | 
seized by the Government under t 
Labor Disputes Act. A federal 
court has so decided. 


. 7. * 


YOU CAN now purchase new 
valves from Government surplus st 
catalogue, listing 30,690 types and sizes, is 
available at WPB regional and _ district 
offices for inspection by contractors. 


steel 
cks. A 


* +* * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, be found 
liable for damages if, in discharging an 
employe, you give an erroneous reason for 
that may be injurious to 
him. An arbitrator has so decided under 


the discharge 


a collective bargaining agreement. 
oa _ - 


YOU CAN sell plumbing and heating 
tanks to consumers for replacement pur- 
poses without restrictions. The WPB now 
merely requires that a consumer certify 
that the tank will 
used to replace usable equipment or to 
make a substitution that would provide 
more extensive facilities. 


to his dealer not be 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of arseni- 
cal insecticides, now dispose of your prod- 
uct to golf clubs, and _ other 
users. The WPB, in permitting general use 
of the insecticide, announces that enough 
steel is available to provide a three-month 
supply of shipping drums. 


nurseries 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unitrep Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Many airline operators predict postwar travel 

at altitudes above 10,000 feet. Flying such upper 
airways, you will avoid most storms .. . you'll 

fly faster ... and your plane will make longer 
hops because of lessened gas consumption. And... 


Though tomorrow's air liners will fly higher 


..- youll still enjoy “ground-level comfort” 


P TO NOW, passenger comfort has set the ceil- 
U ing for transport flight. As air gets thinner 
at higher altitudes, most people’s ears begin to 
pop. Above 8,000 feet, they become sleepy . . . 
dizzy .. . often nauseated. 




























Such discomforts will be eliminated in the 
air liners of the future. They'll have pressurized 
cabins. 


Years of work in the giant AiResearch “Stra- 
tolab” have made the pressurized cabin a prac- 
tical actuality. For in our air-tight laboratory, 
engineers have created “altitudes” as high as 
65,000 feet . . . air eight times thinner than you 
can breathe. And they’ve developed a device that 
seals “low altitudes” inside an airplane cabin. 
So no matter how high your postwar air liner 
flies, it will keep you in comfort at all times. 

New improvements in cabin heating and air 
conditioning, too, will be among the air travel 
luxuries AiResearch will bring you in peace- 
time. And there'll be others for your better living 
on the ground—amazing new air, temperature 
and pressure control devices to modernize your 
home, your office and farm. All will be marked 
by the name of engineering “know how”. . . 
AiResearch. 
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LOS ANGELES + PHOENIX 
DIVISTON OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 





EL “Where Controlled Air Does the Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Exhaust Heat Exchangers 
Via’ Y Engine Oil Cooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems « Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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IN THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


TEP onto the pipe bending floor at Crane’s Chicago Works almost any time of 
the day or night. Here you will find lengths of pipe from twelve inches to 
twenty feet long—some of them so big a man could crawl through them. These 
pipes are being bent, twisted, shaped into form—as simple as an elbow—as com- 
plicated as a pretzel. 

In an adjacent department these shapes, together with other straight lengths 
are being cut, threaded, flanged and welded —changed into headers or other special 
purpose piping. And all of this fabrication is held to close tolerances— produced 
with the high degree of accuracy made possible by Crane’s years of experience in 
pipe bending and fabricating. 

In the crowded hold of a man of war—on the decks of an oil tanker —in modern 
refineries —on the nation’s pipe lines, the need for fabricated piping, held to extreme 
precision, is almost unlimited. Today, Crane is helping fill this need. 

Tomorrow the facilities of Crane’s pipe fabrication department will be available 
to peacetime industry to aid in conversion from war to the development of new 
industrial production. 


CRANE CO., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


RANE VALVES 
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IOSTWAR OUTGO VS. INCOME: 
COST OF A BALANCED BUDGET 


Levies Nearly Four Times Prewar Peak Needed to Achieve Goal 


sic annual outlay of 
: Government expected 
»total $21,000,000,000 


The budget of the Federal Government 
mn be in balance, or near balance, one 
after war with Japan ends. If war 
buld end by December, 1945, or 22 
mths from now, a balanced budget will 
possible in fiscal year 1947, which be- 
s July 1, 1946. 
This is the outlook as the President has 
In that outlook there is an answer to 
e frequently asked question of whether 
¢ Government’s budget ever again can 
brought into balance. The answer is 
at it can be if the acting 
rough Congress, show more interest in a 
wanced budget than in reductions in 
urtime taxes. 


peo} le, 


Ifthe budget is balanced in fiscal year 
M7, that will be the first year of balance 
tween Government income and outgo 
ce fiscal year 1931. During those 16 
ars, the national debt will have risen 
m $16,500,000,000 to $278,000,000,000. 
”¢ annual cost of running the Govern- 
ent and paying for services and interest 
the debt will have risen from less than 
100,000,000 to around $9,000,000,000 in 
ew Deal years to about $21,000,000,000 
postwar. It will be above that figure in 
¢ first postwar year. 

Thus, if the country wants a budget 
lance in postwar years, it must be pre- 
ted to pay at least $22,000,000,000 in 
kes each year, where it paid around 
000,000,000 before the war. That is 
atly four times the prewar tax bill. If 
kt amount of taxes is to be paid with- 
t bearing down too drastically on in- 
me of individuals and corporations, a 
by will have to be discovered to hold 





ke national income well above $100,- 
000,000 a year, where it was around 
0,000,000,000 in prewar. 

Those are general considerations. The 
tre specific outlook follows: 
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In fiscal year 1944, This fiscal year 
ends June 30, 1944. A fiscal year 
has to be used in making comparisons 


basis 


because Government keeps its books on 
that basis. In this year, on the basis of 
official estimates, the Government will 
spend $92,000,000,000 for war and 


—Harfis & Ewing 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
The point of the story . . . taxes 


$7,300,000,000 for other things. It will 
take in an estimated $41,200,000,000 in 
revenue and will have a deficit of $58,- 
100,000,000. 

In fiscal year 1945. This will be the 
year that starts next July 1 and runs to 
June 30, 1945. In this year, if the German 
war should end by next January, Govern- 
ment will spend about $%79,500,000,000 
for war and $9,800,000,000 for interest 
and other things. It will take in $40,300,- 
000,000 of revenue and will still show a 
budget $49,000,000,000 out of balance. 

In fiscal year 1946. This year will start 
July 1, 1945. If war with Japan should 


end by the middle of that year, or Dec. 
31, 1945, total war expenditures 
still be $52,700,000,000 and 
ernment spending would be 


would 
other Gov- 
$12,900,000,- 
000. Included is a big slice of mustering- 
out pay. Even if taxes stay as high as they 
are, revenue would fall to about $34,600,- 
000,000 in that year because national in- 
come would be declining after the end of 
war with Germany. The result is_ that 
there still would be a deficit of $31,000,- 
000,000 in this year. 

In fiscal year 1947. It is this year, be- 
ginning July 1, 1946, and running through 


June 30, 1947, that may see the first 
budget balance in 16 years. In this year, 
assuming that the Japanese war ended 


six months earlier, 
tures of all kinds will 
$14,100,000,000. Other 
penditures will amount to about 
600,000,000, for a total of $26,700,000,000 
of outgo. With tax rates remaining at the 
wartime level, with no repeal of the cor- 
poration excess-profits tax and no down- 
adjustment of individual rates, 
revenue would amount to about $27,500,- 
000,000 in that year. 

This means that, within_one year after 
war ends, whether in fiscal year 1947 as 
fiscal 1948, if 
this is too optimistic an estimate of war 


military expendi- 
to about 
Government ex- 
$12,- 


decline 


ward 


assumed here, or in year 
length, the Government’s budget can be 
in balance. In the year that follows, Con- 
may get the decide 
whether to reduce taxes or to permit a 
surplus of income over outgo to be used 
for a modest reduction in national debt. 

By the time this war ends, Congress 
and the country probably will have lost 
their fear of very big figures. They will 
have seen deficits in one year as high as 
$58,000,000,000 and Government expendi- 
$100,000,- 


chance to 


gress 


tures in one 
000,000 

Big figures will 
vears to dominate the Government’s 
budget. The spending of New Deal days 
in retrospect will seem to been 


year of nearly 


continue in postwar 


have 
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modest. The same is likely to be true of 
the tax bills received by 
corporations. 

In looking ahead to postwar 
after adjustment has been made from 
war, it is probable that the Government’s 
budget will hold in the area between $20,- 
000,000,000 and $22,000,000,000 a year. 

On the basis of present plans, postwar 
spending outlook is the one that follows: 

Military activity. Army and Navy, in 
postwar, are likely to spend between 
$6 000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000 to main- 
tain their establishments. 

Interest. Cash payments of interest on 
the public debt, which excludes interest 
paid on the various Government trust 
accounts, will be $4,200,000,000, where it 
had been $763,000,000 as late as 1941. 

Veterans’ aid, Social Security, etc. 
Here is a rapidly expanding field of fu- 
ture Government cash Assuming 
no new WPA or other unusual relief pro- 
gram, it is to be expected that $5,380,000,- 
000 a year will be spent in postwar for 
pensions and benefits of one kind or an- 
other to individuals. Veterans’ benefits 
probably will exceed $2,000,000,000 a 
vear, compared with $552,000,000 in 
1939. Old-age insurance payments are 
expected to exceed $700,000.000 a year in 
the early postwar years, where they had 
been $120,000,000, 
tirement, in 1939. 


individuals and 


years, 


outgo. 


including railroad re- 
Unemployment insur- 
ance payments probably will reach a 
minimum of $550,000,000 annually in 
postwar. Grants-in-aid to States and di- 
rect relief of one kind or another prob- 
ably will exceed $1,000,000,000. This 
means that, with no unusual relief pro- 
gram, expenditures in the field of benefits 
to individuals will exceed those of the 
highest prewar year, when they reached 
$4,000,000,000. 

Public works. A minimum of $1,280,- 
000,000 will be spent in postwar for Gov- 
ernment construction and public works. 
This is about the 1939 level of spending. 

Agriculture. Aids of one kind or another 
to farmers can be expected to total 
$1,350,000,000 in postwar. This is about 
the 1939 level. 

Regular operations. To run the regular 
activities of the Government, paying sala- 
ries and keeping the departments func- 
tioning, will take about $750,000,000. It is 
this type of activity that the public 
usually refers to in demanding economy in 
Government. Yet the which to 
is not likely to be immense. It 
is not likely to be much larger than before 
the war when Government spent around 
$600,000,000 for operations. 

Here is around $21,000,000,000 of outgo 
in a probable postwar budget, without 
figuring in a large public works or work 
relief program. If that total is to be re- 
duced materially, the reduction probably 


total on 
economize 
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HOW THE BUDGET CAN BE BALANCED 


| 
| 


INCOME 


1945 


$ 40,300,000, 000 


ofp 





T 


$49,000,000,000 


INCOME 


INCOME 


1946 





$65,600,000,000 


OUTGO 





$27,500,000,000 


SURPLUS 


$26,700,000,000 


$800,000,000 


Data: (Fiscal years) — 1943, actual; 1944, official estimat b 





it years, 


unofficial estimates, based on an end of total war by December, 1945. 
Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


will need to center in military expendi- 
tures. Yet reductions in those expendi- 
tures, if substantial, might be hazardous, 
depending upon the sort of world that 
emerges from this war. 

To balance a budget that exceeds $20,- 
000,000,000, or even one that approaches 
that level, will require very high taxation. 
that individuals of 
income will continue 


medium 
after the 
war to pay taxes comparable to those that 
Either that will be true, or 
the budget balance that is likely to come 
immediately after the war will be succeed- 


It suggests 
and large 


they now pay. 


ed in a few years by another succession 
of unbalanced budgets and by a resumed 
rise in a national debt that already will 
be within sight of $300,000,000,000. 

It definitely is not to be possible to 
escape the effects in postwar of the war- 
time in debt and in obligations 
to veterans. Likewise, it is not to be pos- 
sible increased military re 
with the 
position of a leading world power. These 
added carried only if @ 
way can be found to keep workers in jobs 
and if the public will accept high taxes, 


increase 


to escape the 


sponsibilities that go along 


burdens can be 
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yy to Axis strategy against 
yvasion. Effects of inflation, 
arding and black market 






\llied upsets in Italy suddenly are un- 
wering the real story of Germany’s anti- 
yasion plan. Initial success of that plan 
Italy now is lengthening the time sched- 
» for Allied victory in this war. As 
mght to light in Italy, the German 
mtegy for resisting invasion is twofold. 
first, the plan relies on German troops to 
it up a prolonged defense of conquered 
vas, fighting, if necessary, with little or 
)German airplane support. 

Second, for such areas as must be given 
pto the Allies, the plan calls for complete 
d scientific destruction. This seeks to 
ralyze industry, transportation and util- 
sand to reduce the people to destitu- 
m and starvation. Thus, invasion is to 
fought by creating chaos in the path 
the invading armies. The purpose is to 
ike Allied advances difficult, and to fore- 
il help for the Allies from liberated 
pulations. 

Thus, Italy, as the Allies’ only labora- 
ry for testing the actualities of invasion, 
w shows that the reconquest and 
mstruction of Nazi Europe will 
amuch more difficult and longer 
)than had been thought. In Italy, 
sion has fallen far behind sched- 
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On the military side, one after an- 
her of the Allies’ expectations have 
kd of realization. Italy did not 
ender at the first sign of inva- 
. Marshal Badoglio was not able 
hand over Rome to the Allies. 
nito Mussolini did not remain in 
ptivity. The Germans did not 
ke flight when the Badoglio Gov- 
ment sued for peace. 
foreover, the Germans, making 
vy use of antiaircraft guns, have 
been knocked out by the over- 
‘ming air power of the Allies. 
Germans’ supply lines have not 
n disrupted by Allied bombings. 
t German troops, digging in, have 













ession 





will 










re- 


















the been disorganized by strafing. 
These’ troops are not thrown into 
y if a@usion by new landings of Ameri- 
in jo and British to establish a 
tani hhead south of Rome. The Al- 






have not sent in forces powerful 
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s Italy Starving? 


Mattern of Nazi Destruction 
Widespread Hunger Amid Wreckage Left by Retreating Germans 
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enough to smash the Germans in Italy. In 
the indecisive fighting, casualties in some 
American units have been as high as 30 
per cent. 

On the economic side, American food 
did not win the war or write the peace. 
American relief supplies of food have 
moved slowly to Italy, due to the short- 
age of shipping. Then, instead of curbing 
inflation in Italy, the Allies have made 
inflation worse through spending of great 
amounts of lira by American and British 
soldiers. 

Also, the Allies tried and failed to stop 
food hoarding, practiced by generations of 
peasants through successive wars. Allied 
Military Government officials sought to 
get the peasants to market two-thirds of 
their production, as the Fascist rulers for- 
merly had required. Probably not one- 
third on the average has left the farms. 

Then, too, the Allied authorities have 
been unable to knock out the black mar- 
kets. Those markets bid high and get the 
business as before. Comparative prices of 
bread show why black markets continue 
to flourish. The official ceiling price of 
bread is 34% cents a pound. The black 
market price is 80 cents to $1.20 a pound. 


=e 
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THE WOMEN 
The blueprint called for more than murder 





Thus the Allies still are up against diffi- 
cult economic problems in Southern Italy. 

Seizing advantage of those problems, 
the Germans have put into effect their 
strategy of destruction. That strategy in 
Italy is important now because it is con- 
sidered by officials to be a blueprint for 
the German plan of resistance that is to 
be applied generally against invasion. 

The same pattern is expected to be used 
against the Allies wherever they strike 
into Nazi Europe, whether in France, in 
the Low Countries, in Norway or in the 
Balkans. That pattern calls for a war of 
delay, of wearing down, of tiring out, and 
of paralyzing the power of liberated peo- 
ples to assist the Allies. The plan was 
applied experimentally in Southern Italy, 
especially in the city of Naples, by a 
picked force of about 2,500 German engi- 
neers. The story of the devastation of 
Southern Italy is told here as an example 
of what is to be expected on a bigger scale 
when the Allies launch all-out invasion of 
Nazi Europe. 

Food, insufficient at best and made 
scarcer by war, is a special target. Mills, 
bakeries, other food-processing plants are 
blown up. 

Farming is hit hard. Peasants are 
robbed of horses, mules, oxen, carts 
and tools. Fertilizer production is 
knocked out. Feed and seed supplies 
are seized, 

Transportation is disrupted. Rail- 
roads are torn up, shops dynamited, 
tunnels blocked, locomotives blown 
up. Virtually all highway bridges 
are dynamited. Even food for United 
States troops sometimes goes up to 
the front lines on mules and on hu- 
man backs. 

Seaports are blocked by shipping 
scientifically placed and destroyed. 
German engineers meticulously de- 
stroyed all dock facilities in Naples. 

Fishing is curtailed, boats are sunk, 
and nets are torn up or burned. 

Such systematic destruction of 
itself would be sufficient to create 
widespread hunger in Southern 
Italy, especially in the cities. But 
this was just the beginning of the 
Germans’ over-all plan. That plan, 
as applied to the Naples area, with 
its population of over 2,000,000, 
singled out the public utilities for 
the next step in destruction. Here, 
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DELAYED ACTION: The Nazis left scientific chaos 


in the light of what happened to Naples, 
a city about as large as Boston, is what 
other cities 
may expect: 

The water system was knocked out, the 
mains were broken and the reservoir dams 
blown up. 

Sewers were smashed by bombs cleverly 
floated underground on rafts. 

The power system was put out, dynamos 
were wrecked, and lines were disrupted. 

Gas plants and mains were blown up. 

Gasoline and fuel oil were removed or 
destroyed. 

Trolleys, trams and busses were at a 
standstill, due to lack of fuel or power. 
Only a few hundred trucks were left intact 
in Naples. ‘ 


of German-evacuated areas 


Thus, paralysis of whole public utility 
systems of cities is seen as the second step, 
after striking at the food supply, in the 
German anti-invasion plan. The third step, 
as revealed in Southern Italy, is aimed at 
destruction of all of the principal produc- 
tion facilities. The destruction from scien- 
tific dynamiting has been found much 
than the from Allied or 
German airplane bombing. 

Steel mills, one having capacity of 400,000 
tons, were reduced to rubble. 

Textile mills were dynamited. 

Key parts of machinery, such as gear 
housings, were blown up. Generators, fac- 
tory boilers and the machines vital to all 
large plants were smashed. 

Buildings were weakened. Weight-bear- 
ing parts, such as pillars and foundations, 
were cracked. Bases of heavy machinery 
were dislodged. 

Today, Southern Italy reveals the effects 
of war, of the Allies’ difficulties and of the 
German plan of systematic destruction. 
Millions of people are destitute. Hunger is 


worse damage 
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widespread. Malnutrition is common, es- 
pecially among Italian children. Many 
thousands of families are living in caves 
and in bombed-out hovels. Typhus has ap- 
peared in Naples. It will be years before 
Italian industries, ports and utilities are 
fully restored. 

Against overwhelming problems, Allied 
authorities have made gains that are im- 
portant to the whole Allied war program. 
Those authorities have learned lessons that 
will be useful against the German plan 
when the full-scale invasion is launched. 

Allied countermeasures. American relief 
supplies, arriving in a trickle at first, are 
beginning to move somewhat faster. The 
U.S. Army has spent $21,000,000 for relief 
in Italy and Sicily. Actual starvation has 


been averted. American Navy and A 
units have worked wonders in getty 
harbors cleared and utilities operating, 

United 
over the relief and reconstruction job, 

the American House of Representatj 
has voted an authorization of $1,350,008 
000 as this country’s share of the 


Nations are getting set to 


J 
This is just part of the larger strategy 
the Allies. 

Offensive strategy. The German planj 
regarded as being revealed in its entj 
in Italy. That plan, first of all, is to de 
and defend on other fronts in order to gaj 
great strength to throw against the Allie 
full-scale invasion, whenever and wherey 
that invasion comes. 

If possible, the Germans will strive tg 
throw that invasion back into the sea, ]f 
as expected, that attempt fails, they wi 
use the strategy of delay, destruction anf 
chaos that has been tried out in Italy. B 
either method, the German aim is to wi 
a stalemate and a negotiated peace 

The lesson of Italy is that Germany’ 
plan of spreading destruction can best li 
thwarted by striking swiftly with powerfy 
forces. Rapidly advancing Allied troops dif 
not give the time to wre¢ 
Palermo and Messina nearly so eftfectivel 
as Naples was demolished. More ‘anding 
by heavier forces farther up the Italia 
coasts still might thwart much destructia 
in Italy. Fast and heavy blows will 
needed on any new front elsewhere in Nag 
Europe, if the German plan is to be offs 
even partially. 

All in all, the story of Italy points 
action of unprecedented violence when 
main forces of the Allied invaders and¢ 
the German defenders meet. Germany 
strategy of delay may prolong the wari 
Europe well into 1945. 


Germans 


TWO PAWNS; The Nazis left hunger as a rearguard 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN 
SOCONY-VACUUM 


Lubricating oil and oil film are shown in red in the picture above. 








HIS SHOws “the works” inside a rotary 
air compressor, an ingenious mechanism 
supplying compressed air in U.S. war plants. 
It looks complicated, but it’s really quite 
simple. It consists of a steel rotor inside a 
casing. Vanes slide in and out of the rotor, 
forming cells between the rotor and the case. 
With rotation, the size of each cell changes, 
thus compressing the air. 
The whole inside mechanism whirls at 
terrific speeds—over 1,000 r.p.m.—on micro- 
copic films of oil. That’s why the 


tare Tt 


right oil is 


gumming; prevent scraping; protect the 
swiftly moving parts. 

Socony-Vacuum has the exact oil for this 
job—and for every other machine made. 
Today, an impressive part of U.S. industry 
depends on Gargoyle lubricants for capacity 
wartime production. Tomorrow, these same 
quality oils and greases will help you main- 
tain efficient production and hold competitive 
advantages in the post-war market. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— Standard Oil 
of N.Y. Div. * White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. « Chicago 
Div. » White Eagle Div. e Wadhams Div. « Magnolia 


P. H Co. © General Petroleum Corp. of Calif, 

















Under the direction, and with the cooperation, of Army 
Ordnance—Cadillac has developed, and is building, what 
have proved to be two of the most effective pieces of 
armament in the Arsenal of Democracy. 

One is the M-5 Light Tank—a fast, quick, highly maneu- 
verable weapon, armed with a high velocity, 37 mm. cannon. 
This tough, speedy, hard-hitting tank is one of America’s 
great “‘surprise weapons’’—ideal for upsetting enemy for- 
mations. Like a speedy halfback, it darts through the 
slightést opening in the line, or ‘‘runs the ends,”’ as the 

; need may be. It is almost as fast as a motor car. 
The other is the M-8 mounting the Army’s 75 mm. 


>» . 
Every Sunday Afternoon. . 


yirte, 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION Por 4 GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
it 


is 


Some go Through - Some go Over ! 


Howitzer cannon. Utilizing the same chassis as the M-5, it 
gives to demolition artillery a degree of mobility it has 
never known before. With this weapon, big guns can follow 
their targets—maintain positions of utmost advantage. 

The two units that give these weapons their power and 
maneuverability were Cadillac peacetime developments; the 
Cadillac V-type engine and the Hydra-Matic transmission. 


The quickness with which these peacetime units were 
sent to war not only attests their inborn quality of design 
and construction—but it indicates the splendid manner in 
which Army Ordnance has utilized the nation’s resources 
to astound the world with its armament program. 
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JAPAN’S GROWING DILEMMA: 
TO RISK OR SAVE SEA-AIR POWER 


Conquered Islands at Stake in the Decisions That Tokyo Must Make 


How present battle lines 
compare with those at high 
tide of enemy advance 


Japan now is brought face to face with 
a grave decision. It is a decision whether 
to risk, or not to risk, the bulk of her 
naval power and air power in a showdown 
fight to hold her empire of captured 
islands in the Pacific. 

The map on pages 20 and 21 tells the 
story of how Japan has been pushed up 
against that decision. The map shows 
where her advance was stopped, how her 
lines in the Pacific have been pushed back, 
where her island empire now is threatened. 

If Japan fights. Should Tokyo decide to 
make a fight of it, she must stake her sur- 
face fleet against U.S. naval strength, 
which now is far greater than her own. And 
she must take her air power against U.S. 
Pacific air strength, which, while only a 
fraction of this country’s total air power, 
also will give superiority to the Americans. 

Defeat for Japan in such a decisive 
struggle would mean loss, not only of her 
captured islands, but of much more. Her 
main powers of resistance would be 
knocked out. 

If Japan retreats. In the Gilbert Islands, 
at Rabaul in New Britain, and in the 
Marshall Islands, the Japanese have re- 
fused battle with American naval forces. 
Thus Japan is in retreat. 

If this retreat continues, the whole of 
the East Indies, an empire one-fourth the 
size of the United States and rich in rub- 
ber, tin, oil, hemp and other things that 
the Allies need for war, will fall into Allied 
hands. For Japan’s island garrisons have 
been proved unable to live and fight ef- 
fectively when cut off from  sea-borne 
supplies. 

Continuance of retreat would give Japan 
the advantage of fighting with husbanded 
strength, in home waters and with short 
supply lines, against American forces havy- 
ing supply lines 5,000 to 10,000 miles long. 
But Japan virtually would be giving the 
Allies bases much nearer to her home 
islands from which to carry the attack 
against her. 

The map shows in detail how the Japa- 
nese tide of conquest rose, and how that 
tide now has receded. The Japanese have 
been thrown back across a belt averaging 
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2,300 miles in width on a front of 5,000 
miles. This means a gain for U.S. forces 
of command over more than 10,000,000 
square miles of ocean. The present belt of 
disputed ocean is 2,000 to 2,500 miles closer 
to Japan than was the former belt of “no 
man’s sea.” Here is a quick view of events 
that have wrought such change: 

At high tide. The map shows Japan’s 
outermost front line reaching for 5,000 
miles from the Aleutians to Hawaii and to 
the approaches to Australia. In December, 
1941, the Japanese blasted Pearl Harbor 
and took Guam and Wake. In January, 
1942, they pushed into the Solomons, and, 





far to the northwest, Manila fell. In Feb- 
ruary, a Japanese submarine shelled the 
California Coast, and, 10,000 miles away, 
Singapore was taken. In March, the Japa- 
nese got the East Indies and bombed 
Darwin, Australia. In April, they took 
Bataan; in May, they pushed deep into 
New Guinea, and, in June, they occupied 
Attu and Kiska in the Aleutians. All this 
was in 1942. 

At high tide, the Japanese Empire, in- 
cluding holdings in Asia, extended over 
3,000,000 square miles and had a total 
population of close to half a billion. 


The turning point. The Japanese tide be- 
gan to recede in May and June, 1942. The 
decisive battle was that at Midway on 


June 3, when a Japanese force approach- 


ing the Hawaiians was shattered and sent 
limping homeward. A month earlier, in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea, Japan’s seaward 
march on Australia was stopped. 

In August, the American counterat- 
tack was launched in the Solomons. In 
May, 1943, U. S. forces smashed the Jap- 
anese hold on Attu and then, four months 
later, took Kiska. In November, the Am- 
ericans seized the Gilberts. Early 1944 
finds them in possession of the Kwaja- 


—U. S. Navy from Acme 


TRAIL BLAZER: Marshalls mauled, Carolines considered 


lein atoll, key base in the Marshall Is- 
lands, and far advanced toward the re- 
duction of Rabaul. 


The present line. Now the Japanese are 


pushed back to a line that runs from 
Paramushiro, in the Kurile Islands in the 
North, to Wake and the Carolines in the 
Central Pacific and to Northern New 
Guinea in the East Indies. 

The next moves. Today American naval 


forces, under Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 


are getting set for the next moves against 
Japan. Those moves point westward across 
the Central Pacific. American strategy 
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emphasizes naval war against Japan at 
this stage of the fighting. The map shows 
tne direction of the coming moves. 

Less than 800 miles straight north of 
Rabaul and 1,240 miles west of Kwaja- 
lein is Japan’s key Caroline Islands base ; K 
at Truk, with Ponape, another important 
base, only about 400 miles away. 

The bases of Ponape and Truk are log- 
ical objectives of Admiral Nimitz’s future 
moves. But a glance at the map shows 
that both bases could be cut off from 


Japan by capture of Guam, which is in MONGOLIA 


; 4 
the Marianas, 635 miles northwest of : l 


Truk. American seizure of Wake Island t MANCHUKUO Ww 








would be a natural preliminary to a move 
against Guam. 

An attempt to take Guam would force 
the Japanese to decide at once whether ‘. “4 : 
to risk their fleet in a finish fight, or let fe f-— Vladivostok 
go of their conquered island empire. U.S. 4 e 
forces, if allowed to take Guam, would 
make Truk and Ponape useless as bases. 
With Guam in their possession, the Am- 
ericans also would open the way to the 
Philippines. And, once Guam and_ the 
Philippines were again in American hands, 
Japan’s whole East Indies empire would 
wither. It would be a step from the Phil- 
ippines to the opening of a port and to 
the provisioning of air, submarine and ; 
naval bases in China. The stage then c 
would be set for the final phase of the war « 
in the Pacific. BONIN IS 

The final phase. A war of blockade and 4 , 
attrition, of the kind with which Germany 
in two wars came so near to throttling 
England, is coming against Japan. 








United States forces now are reaching + ‘ 
out for bases from which to wage that ‘ if 
type of war. In Guam, the Americans MARIANAS : 
would be in position to climb the Mari- j 
anas chain of islands to a position about 
1,000 miles from the Japanese home is- 
lands. From China, industrial Japan, in- 
cluding Tokyo, would be even closer. Al- 
so, from bases in China, submarines and 
planes could be sent against shipping in 
the Japan Sea. From Guam, all of the 
enemy’s eastern coastwise shipping could . 
be attacked. From there, and possibly from 
a seized base in the Kurile Islands, enemy 
fishing fleets could be driven off the seas. 
Japan’s inflammable cities and her heavily 
concentrated factories could be bombed. 

Japan’s population of nearly 75,000,000, 


crowded into a little group of islands, 5 4 : 
helps to make her vulnerable to just this “ dies NEW GUINEA. Lae - R 
kind of attack. Japan must have wheat Mere s om F , ee “seg 


. A 








> same. . 
and rice and soy beans from Asia, sugar NETHERLANDS INDIES -\ i . 
I] . . . ead | 
from Formosa, fish, lumber, iron, oil, coal Port Moresby y \s 
and many other supplies from outside, if ° © 
she is to live and fight. A tight blockade ‘ 
by plane and submarine and surface ship 
might reduce her to helplessness and thus ¢ 


win the war without actual land invasion. AUSTRALIA 


That is the type of warfare that now is in 








store for Japan. Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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The Supreme 


Court ‘Feud’: 


Clash in Judicial Viewpoints - 


Limits on Power of Federal Agencies as Basic Issue in Disputes 


Concern among members that 
frequent shifts in opinions 
may lower prestige of body 


The Supreme Court is capturing head- 
lines. Each decision day brings divided 
opinions. The Justices are writing strong 
words in their dissents, even taking verbal 
shots at other Justices. More such docu- 
ments are in the making. An earnest 
search is being made within the Court 
for legal landmarks. 

All sorts of private activities have been 
opened up to federal control. Prices, se- 
curities, most every kind of business op- 
eration, may now be reached through the 
interstate commerce section of the Con- 
stitution. But who is to draw the bound- 
ary line to this authority, Congress or the 
courts? What curbs may be set upon this 
authority? What measure of control may 
the courts exert over the agencies Con- 
gress creates under this authority? These 
are some of the questions to which the 
jurists are trying to find answers. 

Hot disputes that arise in the search 
spring from deeply held convictions. The 
Supreme Court feud is one of principles; 
not one of personalities. Personal likes or 
dislikes play little or no part in it. But, as 
yet, though tentative groupings of the Jus- 
tices have emerged, deeply cut lines of 
cleavage have not developed. Instead of 
settling into a firm tug between two wings 
of the Court, each entrenched in traditional 
thought, the issues are swept first one way, 
then another, by changing alignments. 

This veering in direction is causing more 
than one Justice to be fearful for the 
reputation of the Court. Associate Justices 
Owen D. Roberts and Felix Frankfurter 
are the only members who thus far have 
put that fear publicly into words. Justice 
Roberts, supported by Mr. Frankfurter, 
said the tendency of the Court to disregard 
precedents not only leaves litigants and 
the lower courts in doubt as to where they 
stand, “but the more deplorable conse 
quence will inevitably be that the adminis- 
tration of justice will fall into disrepute.” 

Background for conflict is the fact that 
in the main this is the Court that legalized 
the New Deal. It tore away the old consti- 
tutional barriers that had left business and 
private enterprise generally free from fed- 
eral controls. Seven of the nine present 
members of the Court were appointed by 
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President Roosevelt. He chose them be- 
cause the trend of their thinking ran 
toward making use of the federal powers 
in behalf of the individual rather than for 
the protection of property and corporate 
interests. 

The Court steadily has enlarged the 
rights of the individual under . the law. 
It has broadened the controls over busi- 
ness. And now it is measuring the power of 
the federal agencies that operate these con- 
trols. In many cases, it is limiting the 
power of the courts to interfere with these 
agencies. 

But each member of the Court has his 
own ideas of what limits should be set. 
Each Justice does his own thinking. Each 


—Bachrach 


HARLAN F. STONE 


is an individualist. In Court divisions, 
several decisions have brought as many as 
five separate opinions. In the present ses- 
sion every Justice except the newest, Wiley 
Rutledge, has written one or more dissent- 
ing opinions. Many of these dissents have 
beerr aimed at th- central theme: Where 
shall the limits of this power be stationed? 

Each Justice has his own measurement 
of how far he will go to protect individual 
rights. Each writes his own definitions. 
This usually is simpler in civil rights and 
employe compensation cases, both of which 
involve the rights of individuals, than it 
is in those in which the public interest is 


set against that of business and corporate 
enterprises. Here the different standards of 
the Justices come into full play. 

A rough box score of the way split dec. 
sions have run on some of these major 
issues during the last term of the Court 
and the present term thus far shows: 

Civil liberties: individual won 9; 

lost 6. 

Regulation of business: Government 

won 17; lost 10. 

Taxes: Government won 6; lost 5. 

Such a classification, however, is arbi- 
trary and contains many borderline cases 
that might fall into more than one group. 
Most of the cases stand on their own feet 
and are not subject to easy classification. 
They involve points of law which set them 
apart from other cases. 

In addition, seven cases at this term 
have questioned the power of district 
courts. These cases do not fall neatly into 
any other classification. The points raised 
questioned the jurisdiction of the courts in 
election, bondholder and labor disputes, 
Three of them disputed the power of the 
courts to tell federal agencies what to do, 
In each of the three, the Supreme Court 
ruled with the agencies, and against the 
district courts. 

Votes of the Justices, while not wholly 
illuminating, do show the tendencies of 
certain Justices to fall into the same 
groove of thinking on specific issues. But 
most of the Justices would dispute a state- 
ment that there is a right-wing and a left- 
wing division of opinion on the Court. 
Justices Murphy and Roberts often are 
depicted as at the opposite poles of the 
Court’s range of thought. Yet they have 
been paired in dissent on a question in- 
volving the power of courts and Congress. 

The staunchest supporters of the power 
of the courts to hold a rein over the agen 
cies have been Justices Roberts and Reed. 
In the three labor cases in which this is 
sue was involved, they dissented. 

New issues bring different groups @ 
Justices together in their voting. Over the 
long haul, Justices Black, Murphy, Doug: 
las and Rutledge fit together most oftem 
But they split on many points. 

The voting in the last two terms shows 
that, on divisions that have involved thé 
regulation of business, Justices Douglas 
Black, Murphy and Rutledge have been 
the most vigorous exponents of tight con- 
trols. But Justices Stone, Frankfurter, 
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Reed and Jackson have voted more often 
for Government on this question than they 
ave for business. Justice Roberts often 
+ 5, [phas stood alone as a defender of business. 

In the two terms, he has voted on dissents 
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= 3 times for business and 3 times for Gov- 
group emment controls, s 
“n feet | Intox cases, Justices Frankfurter, Black, 
ratie Douglas, Rutledge and Reed have voted 
t them mmst often for Government. Justices Stone 
ad Roberts have gone most often for 
; term mie individual or corporation involved. In 
listrict ge four divided-opinion tax cases in 
ly into nhich he has participated, Justice Rut- 
rea kdge always has sided with the Govern- 
urte i ment. In 11 cases, Mr. Black has voted 
sputes, gor the taxpayer twice. Similarly, in 11 
f the tes Mr. Roberts has: voted with the 
to do, quovernment twice. Justices Jackson and 
Court Murphy have divided their votes evenly 
ist. the @eetween Government and the taxpayer. 


Civil liberties cases almost invariably find 
justice Murphy siding for the individual, 
cies of WC? though he sometimes stands alone, 

same he has done twice this session. In 15 
os. But such cases during the last two terms of 
: Court, he always has voted for the indi- 
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oe vidual. Justices Black and Douglas often 
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oe On the other side, Justices Frankfurter, 
of the Roberts, Reed and Jackson are most often 
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middle grourfd, have sided more often 
with the individual than with Govern- 
ment. 

The line of dissents through this term 
has been marked off regularly by protests 
that the majority of the Court was going 
too far, or, less often, not going far enough 
in setting out its stakes to mark off the 
power of various agencies. 

A sharp dispute over powers granted 
the Maritime Commission, in which the 
dissenters were Justices Black, Roberts, 
Douglas and Murphy, brought from Mr. 
Roberts the assertion: “The Commission 

. order is a thinly veiled attempt to 
cloak a rate order under the guise of a 
regulation. I think it plain that Congress 
granted no such order.” 

An Interstate Commerce Commission 
case obtained from Justices Douglas and 
Black the dissent that “the Commission 
has misconceived its authority.” And in 
another case involving the same Commis- 
sion, in which these two Justices were 
on the majority side, Justices Frankfurter, 
Stone and Reed argued that the Court 
should not lose sight of the fact that “the 
Commission is an expert body to which 
Congress has seen fit to commit the regu- 
lation of the intricate relationships be- 
tween the various means of national 
transportation.” 

Out of this background of legal argu- 
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ment came the day when, in deciding two 
cases, the Court handed down ten separate 
opinions, presenting differing views as to 
why the Justices did or did not agree with 
the majority decision. Among those were 
the documents in which Justices Black and 
Murphy took sharp issue with a statement 
Justice Frankfurter had made in his dis- 
sent. 

“Who ultimately determines the ways 
of regulation is the decisive aspect in the 
public supervision of privately owned 
utilities,’ said Mr. Frankfurter. “Fore- 
shadowed nearly 60 years ago, it was 
decided more than 50 years ago that the 
final say under the Constitution lies with 
the judiciary and not with the legislature.” 
He said congressional acquiescence in this 
doctrine might fairly be claimed. 

Justices Black and Murphy said they 
did not understand that Congress had em- 
braced that principle, that “even this 
Court has not always fully embraced that 
principle.” They took another shot at Mr. 
Frankfurter on the same day with the in- 
ference that he was interpreting the stat- 
utes in the light of morals and ethics 
instead of by law. 

The case had involved the rate-fixing 
methods of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. It was just another crossroads in the 
Court’s endeavor to nail up new legal sign- 
posts. 


—Photographs by Harris & Ewing 
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WHAT AMERICA WILL EAT IN 1944 


Prospect of Civilian Supply Equal to 1943 if Weather Is Favorable 


Drop in dairy products and 
canned goods. More pork, 
frozen fruits and vegetables 


The American civilian has a big stake 
in this year’s weather. How much he will 
eat depends upon its uncertainties. If the 
weather is good for growing things, the 
civilian will fare about as well as in 1943. 
But, if rainfall is poor and other condi- 
tions are unfavorable, his rations are due 
to shorten. 

The wartime planners have figured out 
the prospect to the last egg in the break- 
fast skillet. They expect a record year for 
food production. Bigger crops are to be 
planted, and, if the weather is right, har- 
vested. But any increase is to be offset by 
constantly growing Army, Navy, Lend- 
Lease and, perhaps, European relief re- 
quirements. These come first regardless of 
weather. 

The resulting situation is of high impor- 
tance to every housewife and to all who 
eat at her dining-room table. To examine 
the food outlook item by item, as the 
planners have laid it out officially: 

Meots. A slight meat increase is in sight 
—from 131 pounds per capita last year 
to 132 pounds in 1944. This may be in- 
creased to 138 pounds if the European 
invasion is sufficiently successful. Beef is 
to grow temporarily scarce in the next 
two months, but a record volume of pork 
production 


is expected to compensate. 


FIGHTERS’ FOOD: 


First call is 


Americans in wartime actually are eating 
more meat than in peace. Consumption in 
1935 to 1939 was 126 pounds annually. 

Butter and margarine. The civilian is to 
receive 12 pounds of butter, four-tenths 
of a pound less than in 1943, but mar- 
garine allotments are increased nearly as 
much as those of butter are reduced. Pre- 
war butter consumption was 16.8 pounds. 

Cheese. In high demand for overseas 
shipments, cheese will grow scarcer, 4.2 
pounds each person this year as against 
5.1 pounds in 1943 and 5.6 pounds in 
prewar. 

Milk. Declining total milk production, 
due to feed shortages, means a narrow 
reduction, about 1 per cent, in civilian 
fluid milk supplies. Army and Navy want 
huge stores of canned milk, and civilian 
supply is to fall nearly a fourth. 

Fats and oils. Lard, shortening and oth- 
er fats and oils (except butter and 
margarine) will total 28.4 pounds per per- 
son as against 29.7 last year. 

Eggs. Each civilian is allotted 349 eggs 
for the year; last year, 345. 

Poultry. Civilian supplies of chicken are 
estimated at 7 per cent below 1943, al- 
though total output is expected to be the 
same. A shortage of hatching eggs has cut 
prospective turkey 
pounds to 3 pounds, 

Fresh vegetables. Civilians can expect 
a 10 per cent cut in fresh vegetable sup- 
plies, because of military demand. The cut, 
however, will come later in the year. Just 


supplies from 3.5 


—U. S, Signal Corps 
not for the civilian 


now fresh vegetables are relatively abup. 
dant because of good crops in the South 
Victory gardens. Victory gardens ar 
expected to offset the loss in fresh: vege. 
tables. Interest remains high. Garde 
seeds, in comparative abundance, ar 
in demand, and garden tools are avxilable 
Canned and frozen vegetables. “anned 
vegetable allotments are 10 per cent beloy 
last year. They are a main item in over. 
seas shipments. Available frozen vege. 
tables are listed for a 27 per cent increase, 
Potatoes. Potatoes are in abundant sup. 
ply just now, but are scheduled to grow 
scarcer as 1944 advances, with allotment 
for the year about what it was in 1948 
Onions. Onions are scarce due to short 
crops in the late autumn. The sliortag 
will continue until April or May. when 
new crop from the Southwest comes in 
Dried beans and peas. Record crops 
of dried beans and peas were processed 
last year, but civilian supply will remaiy 
about unchanged, due to military demand 
Fruits. Fresh citrus fruit supplies are ti 
increase slightly and canned citrus fruits 
and juices to remain at their 1945 level 
Other fresh fruits also are to be mor 
abundant, although less plentiful in can: 
Sugar. The supply of sugar for tabk 
and canning remains unchanged. It is it 
high demand for industrial alcohol. 
Jams and jellies. Sugar allotments t 
jam and jelly manufacturers indicate little 
change in these items, which are short. 
Coffee. The supply of coffee is to be 3! 
per cent more plentiful this year than last 
Grains. Moderate increases in 
and corn consumption are indicated, wit! 


wheat 


rice and barley unchanged and a slighi 
drop in rye and oats. 

The weather. Again, these prospects de- 
pend on the weather. As the crop year 
begins, recent rains and snows have te 
lieved a shortage of moisture on_ tht 
Northern Great Plains. But rainfall is 
needed in the Ohio and Central Missi- 
sippi valleys. General unseasonable warmth 
has caused premature swelling of buds 
and some concern for the fruit crop. Thus, 
the outlook, just now, is not all good. 

Diet for 1944. But, if the weather 
breaks are good, the civilian will eat mor 
pork, eggs, margarine, frozen fruits and 
vegetables, wheat, corn and coffee thal 
in the past. Simultaneously, he must cul 
down on dairy products, fats, oils, canned 
vegetables and canned citrus fruits an 
juices. If growing weather is bad, the 
civilian will be able to tell from his dinne 
plate that there is a war on. 
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cessed full military status. From Ad- sound as a battle wagon, compact 


email I he Navy mirals down, Navy men carry a as a submarine. 
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mand Kodak Medalist as casually as Phe Navy bought every Medal 
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are Commissioned binoculars. It is the impartial fact- ist available “as is.” ordered pro 


te vatherer and reportel ol <s duction stepped up. Since then. 
more You have seen plenty of Medalist wherever units of our fleet have 
cans 2 | shots among the terrifi pictures ope rated—from PT boats to 
r tabk released to newspapers and capital ships and aircraft — the 1} | 
ft is i O Magazines. Medalist has seen action. Twice 
I. \ ff aAclaliart * * * as many were on duty the second 
ents ; When the war broke, the Medalist year as the first. 
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o be 3 1S jan Camera enthusiasts. Navy ex- ditioned Medalist will be at your 
an last perts tried it out. It looked and service in civilian life. Eastman | 
wheat acted “Navy” —clean, precise, Kodak ¢ ompany, Rochester, N.Y. 
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ects de- Ektar {/3.5 incorporating Kodak’s revolutionary new 
1D veat optical glass—assures pictures of incomparable clarity 
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REMEMBER “‘TAKE HER DOWN’? ... how the wounded submarine skipper, Com- 
mander Howard W.. Gilmore, U.S.N., ordered bis men to “Take her down’ —leaving 
him outside the conning tower? His was a stern example to us at home. BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS. 
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HROUGH those small round win- 

dows—observation ports of an RCA 
electron Microscope this bacteriologist 
is studying influenza virus—magnified 
25,000 times! 

For years medical research men have 
had to fight the devastation of influenza 
“blindfolded” — for the simple reason 
that flu germs are invisible even under 
the most powerful light microscope. But 
why invisible? Why couldn’t this virus 
be seen? The answer is—even the short- 
est waves of visible light are far too 
long to permit seeing anything so small. 
Nothing so infinitesimal ever was seen 
or could be seen prior to invention of 
the Electron Microscope. 

But man needs to see these smaller 
things—among which are long-hidden 
causes of many diseases destructive to 





Exploring a New Universe 


human beings, animals and plants. Man 
needs to be able lo peer down, down, 
down into molecular structures—in order 
to learn what makes rubber behave like 
rubber, leather like leather, wool like 
wool, lubricating oil like lubricating oil, 
or metal like metal. For under the whip- 
lash of war it is imperative to learn now, 
not tomorrow, why one kind of rubber, 
leather, fiber, oil or metal is more elas- 
tic, tougher, stronger, more useful than 
another. 

Every branch of science and indus- 
try can benefit through proper use of this 
extraordinary microscope—which util- 
izes electrons instead of light for illumi- 
nation. The RCA Electron Microscope is 
only one of many RCA applications of 
electronics—the art of harnessing elec- 
trons to the service of man. Every elec- 
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Address—De pt. 68-2D, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, NJ. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





tronic device of every kind depends 
basically on electron tubes. And RCA is 
the fountain-head of modern electron 
tube development. 

In addition to our armed forces, the 
list of industrial firms and scientific in- 
stitutions now using RCA Electron 
Microscopes reads like a Blue Book of 
American Industry and Science. In- 
quiries regarding this instrument will 
be welcomed from research men con- 
nected with similar organizations, and 
will be promptly answered. Address 
Department 131-765, RCA Victor Divi- 
sion, Radio Corporation of America, 


Camden, N. J. 


TUNE IN ‘“‘WHAT'S NEW?” 
RCA’s great new show Saturday nights, 


7 to 8, E.W.T., Blue Network. 


A new booklet—""RCA Execrronics IN INpusrry’'—may suggest electronic applications 


important to your business. Free on request. Please use business letterbead when writing. 
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INVASION: EFFECT ON HOME FRONT 


Easing of Civilian Controls to Await Success of Coming Allied Drive 


Priority for military needs 
keeping nation’s standard 
of living at present level 


Germany’s refusal to collapse is com- 
pelling Washington officials to backtrack 
on some of their thinking and their deci- 
sions. Until recently, the general view was 
that the end of the European war was in 
sight, that all needed materials and weap- 
ons were ready, or virtually ready. So offi- 
cial thought turned emphatically to 
shifting American industry back to peace- 
time production, back to making things 
for the civilian. Plans to that end were 
drawn, and even put in operation. 

But now the situation has changed. The 
Army, faced with a changing situation 
abroad, stepped in and virtually banned 
any increase in civilian production until 
prospects in Europe can be reappraised, 
until there can be a realistic estimate of 
what is needed. 

This reappraisal now awaits the launch- 
ing of a full-scale invasion of Europe. 
That has become the new turning point 
for the civilian. Until beachheads have 
been taken and held in the coming inva- 
sion, numerous plans, decisions and course 
of action are being held in abeyance. 
These affect a wide range of citizens in 


many ways. They mean much to the busi- 
nessman who wants to turn to civilian 
production, to the housewife who needs a 
number of household appliances. They are 
important to fathers facing the draft. To 
examine specific situations: 

Civilian supplies. No increase in civilian 
output is in sight before July 1, perhaps 
not then. Officials hope that schedules for 
the third quarter of the year, beginning 
on that date, can be drawn in the light of 
an invasion already begun and making 
discernible progress. 

If the invasion is successful, a big seg- 
ment of industry can be switched rapidly 
into civilian production. There probably 
will be surpluses of materials, particularly 
in steel and aluminum, and man power 
will become available as war production 
is cut back. Several months must elapse, 
however, before articles reach retail stores. 

The first appliances to be made are to 
be refrigerators, sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines. Autos, 
however, are to be among the last, and 
must wait until late 1945, or early 1946. 

Industry. Meanwhile, the “test-area” 
plan for making some civilian articles in 
areas where men and materials already 
are available has been postponed indefi- 
nitely. Permission granted to some plants 
to make civilian goods with idle war ma- 
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. . . businessmen must wait for the beachhead 
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chinery and materials will expire at the end 
of this quarter and will not be renewed. 

Food. If invasion progress warrants, 
meat allotments to civilians are to be in- 
creased. Other foods, however, may be- 
come scarcer because of European relief 
needs. (See page 24.) 

Clothing. Military demands on the tex- 
tile industry will drop abruptly after the 
invasion. Civilian clothing could become 
very abundant, and some restrictions on 
styles and materials might be removed. 

Wages. A decision on the pending steel 
wage case, the test of whether many wage 
increases are to be granted, may not be 
reached until after the invasion. Invasion 
casualties could reduce labor’s insistence on 
higher wages and stiffen public resistance 
to home-front war benefits. 

Gasoline and oil. Invasion and fighting 
on the Continent will increase sharply 
military demands for gasoline. Rationing 
probably will remain very tight in the 
East until European fighting is about over. 

Draft. Draft plans, including the induc- 
tion of fathers, are proceeding unchanged, 
until man power needs in Europe can be 
gauged accurately. 

Surplus materials. Until real needs can 
be seen, the Army and Navy are holding 
back on the sale of surplus materials. They 
are letting go only a trickle of items that 
have become surplus as battle experience 
has shown them clearly to be obsolete. 

Construction. Despite clamor for build- 
ing permits, restrictions on construction 
continue. Policy is easy in crowded war 
centers, but strict although 
farmers may get permits for needed farm 
buildings. Liberalization would follow a 
successful invasion and lessened war need 
for materials used in construction, 

Metals. Surpluses in once-scarce metals, 
aluminum and copper, are accumulating, 
but the Army and Navy are stepping up 
their use of these items. Steel shell casings 


elsewhere, 


have been replaced by brass ones, because 
copper is more plentiful. More aluminum 
is used in warship construction. This takes 
these things away from the civilian for the 
time being. 

Way of life, 1944. In other words, 
where all these things are concerned, the 
Army and Navy are playing safe. They 
want enough in man power, weapons and 
supplies to cover any unforseen emer- 
gency, to overpower any unexpected stiffen- 
ing of German resistance, Meanwhile, until 
the invasion’s outcome is clear, the Ameri- 
can living standard is not likely to rise 
far above the present wartime level. 
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POLITICAL THRUSTS AND PARRIES 


Setbacks for Administration 
on soldier vote and subsidies. 
Planning new moves in war 


The fourth-term movement is gathering 
momentum. Plans have been set to inject 
President Roosevelt’s name into the pri- 
maries of three States, Illinois, Nebraska 
and California. But, at the White House, 
Mr. Roosevelt is waving aside questions 
about his fourth-term intentions with: 
There’s no news on that. 

Henry A. Wallace, busy at the job of 
trying to carve out 
dential himself, was in 
California when the decision was reached 


a second vice-presi- 
nomination for 


to enter in the presidential primary there 
a slate of delegates pledged to a fourth 
term for Mr. Roosevelt. But the Vice 
President said he had no hand in making 
that decision, although he himself favors 
a fourth term for the President 
believes Mr. Roosevelt will run. 

Mr. Wallace said his own fate is in the 
lap of the gods. That is where Mr. Roose- 
velt left it at a press conference where the 
question was raised. The President said 
50 words in reply. What they boiled down 
to was advice to the reporters to read the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


and he 


Six political questions brought from the 
President this information: Mr. 
Roosevelt has read the Constitution— 
which fixes the dates of presidential elec- 
tions; the suggestion that he have a Re- 
publican 


much 


mate 
and remove himself when the war is won 


vice-presidential running 
is an old story; some people think the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is political, and he 
likes to have political questions asked. 

The President, in an encounter with the 
fourth-term had 
neatly. He is not likely to give an answer 
to that question until the week of July 19 
when the Democrats assemble in Chicago 
for their convention. Chairman Robert E. 
Hannegan of the Democratic National 
Committee, in whose hands had been left 
the date fixing, chose that date last week. 
He talked with Mr. Roosevelt first. Until 
then, the President is likely to continue 
to wave aside fourth-term questions. 

The Republican scramble for the presi- 
dential nomination makes more impres- 
sive the lack of competition that Mr. 
Roosevelt faces for the Democratic nom- 
ination. The steady march toward the 
delegate corral is proceeding. 


question, sidestepped 
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Sidestepping of Fourth-Term Queries as Campaigns Gather Speed 
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A line straight as an arrow was plotted across the Pacific 


One of the contenders for the Republi- 
nomination, Bricker 
of Ohio, came to Washington last week to 
attack Mr. Roosevelt's 
policies. Bricker talked 
with members of Congress and addressed a 
Republican Lincoln Day dinner. Wendell 
Willkie is taking his fight for delegates to 
the far corners of the country. And, with 
backers Thomas E. 
Dewey and half a dozen other candidates 
are pursuing their quest for support. 
Getting a presidential nomination is 
one of the least of Mr. Roosevelt’s trou- 
bles. The war is moving into its bloodiest, 
most The Italian drive, 
south of Rome, is meeting furious opposi- 


can Governor John 


deliver an upon 


labor Governor 


less noise, of Gov. 


critical stages. 
tion from the Nazis. A new invasion force is 
about ready to move upon Europe. And the 
U.S. offensive is driving on in the Pacific. 

The President spent an hour going over 
these problems with his war cabinet—Gen- 
erals Marshall and Arnold, Admirals 
Leahy and King. He gave close study to 
the war maps of the Pacific with Admiral 
King. The sweep of American action runs 
from New Guinea to Paramushiro, over 
thousands of miles of ocean, demands 
shipping that may be needed in the At- 
lantic in the hot days to come. 

At home, new congressional battles are 
coming. Mr. Roosevelt has lost the fight 
for a federal ballot for the soldiers. He is 


fast losing ground in the subsidy struggle. 
The Senate voted 43 to 
dies. Ahead is another long, tough debate 
over renewal of the Price-Stabilization Act. 

The best the President can hope for on 


28, to ban subsi- 


the soldier-vote bill is a compromise that 
will permit a limited use of federal ballots. 
The other measures have yet to be fought 
through to any conclusive sign. 

Mr. Roosevelt's visitors of the week 
brought him word of the tensity of these 
impending battles. Quite a few members 
of Congress, including the leaders of the 
two houses, were among his four dozen 
callers. Topics ranged through the whole 
field of economics, war, and national and 
local political problems. 

Chief among these 
luncheon talk about food problems with 
Mobilization Director Byrnes and Food 
Administrator Jones. The President stud- 
ied the Middle Eastern oil problem with 
Secretary Hull. And he heard the complaint 
of members of Congress against an order 
forbidding them to serve in the armed 
forces while holding congressional mem- 
bership. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
solved that problem by resigning. He is a 
Republican. In the House, where the po- 
litical division is close, Mr. Roosevelt told 
Representative Gore, a Democrat from 
Tennessee, he would be of greater value in 
Congress. 


discussions was a 
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veek and again on arising, how 
hese many hours would your time 
hers card show? 
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ail Authorities say that adults need daily 
hole at least eight hours of sleep or rest in 
anil bed—children need considerably more. 
This is especially true in these strenuous 
is a wartime days. 
with 
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with 
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ae Refreshing sleep comes more easily 
po when you slow down and relax before 
told bedtime. Try to forget your worries. 
from They result in tension that defeats 
1e in sleep. Try to have your bedroom dark, 
quiet, well-ventilated. Bed clothing that 
; weighs too heavily is an enemy of sleep. 
“WS So is too much food, either solid or 








TO EMPLOYERS: This message may prove useful 
in helping your employees realize the importance 
of sufficient sleep as an essential aid to keeping 


If you punched a clock 


when you went to bed 





fit. On request, Metropolitan will send you en- 
larged copies for posting on plant or office bulletin 
boards. 





liquid, just before bedtime. 

If you have difficulty getting to sleep, 
remember that complete relaxation is 
the next best thing. Relaxing physically 
means letting yourself “go limp all over?’ 
It is the exact opposite of tenseness. 

You can teach yourself to relax. 
First, learn to recognize tenseness wher- 
ever it occurs in the body. Then, prac- 
tice letting the tense muscles go limp. 
Try it at odd moments during the day— 
it is the secret of conserving energy. 

Plenty of sound, undisturbed sleep is 
especially important to workers on a 


night shift. Someone —usually it will be 





2357 Mi 


the wife or mother—must take responsi- 
bility for planning the night worker’s 
schedule on an orderly, regular basis. 
His bedroom should be away from fam- 





ily activity. A screen between window 


and bed will help shut out light. Some 
night workers have found that they go 
to the job more refreshed if they take 
their hours of sleep just before their 
working hours, rather than just after. 
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Healthy, normal 
sleep permits your 
heart, lungs, and other 
4 vital organs to “loaf” 
along. The body can then mend its 
worn-out tissues and build new ones 
Your full quota of sleep should give you 


the renewed energy tocarry you through 














the next day feeling we working efft- 
ciently, and tn good spirits 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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PROGRESS IN THE PACIFIC 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Does the average citizen realize what is really ahead 
of us in the war against Japan? 

Probably not, and the main reason is that we have 
not been in the habit of studying the map of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Hence we do not visualize readily the fact 
that we are fighting a war against an enemy of 80,000,- 
000 people entrenched in a group of islands 10,000 
miles away from our mainland. 

Our recent successes in capturing the Gilbert and 
Marshall Islands are a remarkable achievement. We 
sent a powerful armada of warships, planes and troops 
and ousted the Japanese from bases that will prove in- 
valuable to us in our march across the Pacific. 

But it is important to dispel the idea that the United 
States Navy, when it dominates the Pacific Ocean, can 
move into Japanese waters and by itself force the sur- 
render of Japan. Admiral Nimitz, commander of our 
naval operations in the Pacific, said publicly last week: 

“In the last analysis I do not believe we can de- 
feat Japan from the sea alone. 

“That’s the simple strategy of the Pacific war. 

I believe the Japs can only be defeated from bases 

in China because they draw food, iron and other 

supplies from Manchuria and China, and as long 
as they have access to these they will be difficult 
to beat. 

“Furthermore, we want air bases in China from 
which we can deliver air raids—not sporadic ones 
—but like those the Germans are receiving. 

“If we are to understand, therefore, the nature 
of our obligations on the home front, if we are 
to accustom ourselves to the idea of why the war 
against Japan must take not just months but years, 
if we are to keep the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps, the Army Air Forces and our in- 
fantry divisions in the Pacific fully manned and 
adequately supplied, we must study the map from 
Asia to continental United States and see the 
broad scale of operations that are coming.” 

WE ARE MOVING 20. the Pacific. In the north 
ACROSS PACIFIC cera : 
IN TRIPLE DRIVE we are proceeding from bases in 
the Aleutian Islands and we will 
have sizable naval task forces to harass the northern- 
most islands of Japan but we cannot land an army 
from the northern sector. The map and the weather 
give the obvious reasons. 


In mid-Pacific we are moving across from Hawaii}, 
and Midway and shortly will have land-based air. 
planes, and tankers with fuel for our warships, operat- 
ing out of supply stations in the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islands. We are headed for two other groups of islands 
—the Carolines, which include the fortress at Truk 
about 2,000 miles from Tokyo, and the Marianas, 
which are about 1,000 miles from Japan itself. 
BASES AND ARMY In — ap owe Pi have 
MUST BE BUILT moved up throug he olomons 

and from New Guinea so that 
CLOSE TO JAPAN General MacArthur’s forces and 
Admiral Halsey’s operations converge at Rabaul. We 
now can move slowly along the coast of New Guinea 
toward the southern approaches to the Philippines, 
and when we have gotten a foothold there once more, 
we will have cut Japanese communication lines to thef 
Netherlands East Indies. We will have gotten air bases 
which can help wreck shipping in the seas just adja- 
cent to the China coast. 

All this takes time, and we will be lucky if at the 
end of about another 18 months’ operations—perhaps 
in the middle of 1945—we have established ourselves 
firmly in the Philippines with uninterrupted commv- 
nications behind us and with sufficient air power tof 
begin bombarding Formosa and some Japanese cities 
with our long-range bombers. 

The Japanese, of course, are frantically building up} 
their strength in fighter planes just as Germany did, 
and unquestionably our bombers will suffer heavy 
losses unless they can be escorted by fighter planes. It 
should be borne in mind that the average cruising ra- 
dius of a fighter plane today is about 500 miles, so we 
must have air fields in China close to Japan before we 
can let loose the kind of bombing that we are doing on 
German factories. Aircraft carriers, of course, cannot 
carry on such a sustained operation from the sea. 

To get airfields for use by numerous heavy bomb- 
ers, we may have to reorganize and equip a huge Chi- 
nese army, and military operations of vast size, com- 
parable perhaps to those in which Russia and Gert-fRi 
many have been engaging for the last two years, may} 
have to be developed on the plains of China along the 
coast line. 

How can we supply such an army? First of all, we 
must get a port or ports on the China coast so as to 
bring convoys direct from the United States—a dis- 
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nce of 10,000 miles. We went even longer distances 
ound the southern tip of Africa to reach Egypt and 
india before the Mediterranean was opened, and we 
hall need all the cargo ships we can get for similar ship- 
nts once we open up some ports on the China coast. 
But our Navy will be unable to open up those ports 
ithout landing heavy ground forces, and this will 
that Japan will again have the advantage in de- 
havefinse unless, of course, we can approach from inside 
mons Mhina, too, at the same time with a Chinese army, 
that Ruipped with munitions and weapons that are sup- 
s and fied by us. This means not just a thin route from In- 
|. Wels but a direct sea lane from the U.S. to China. 
uineafi Thus we come to the importance of the operations 
pines,& Burma which are commanded by Lord Louis 
more,Mountbatten. The approaches to Burma can be dom- 
o theftted only from the sea and air. The British fleet 
bases ust move in from the Bay of Bengal at the same time 
adja- Bat ground forces, protected and preceded by tactical 
rt forces, come in from bases in India. 
The Japanese have a sizable army in French Indo- 
hina and they have a strong naval base in Singapore 
om which to send fleet and air units north. They also 
ve troops in and around the western end of the Bur- 
2 Road. They will fight desperately to keep those 
ws of supply from being reopened. Conversely this 
ould absorb the energies anu supplies of a consider- 
ile part of the Japanese Army and Navy. 
The monsoon season in Burma makes military opera- 
ins difficult from May to October, and since we didn’t 
punt the present expedition for effective action this 
ter, it is probable that we shall not accomplish 
uch in the way of an invasion of Burma till the win- 
of 1944-45, by which time we should have another 
ily good supply line operating across the Pacific. 
It may take two years to organ- 
a oo ize and equip the Chinese Army 
RT BY 1946 but if the job can be done by the 
beginning of 1946, we shall have 
de remarkable progress. The problem of getting 
inese manpower deployed effectively in 1944 and 
45 depends, of course, on the flow of supplies, and if 
cannot get the equipment into China before the sum- 
t of 1945 we can hardly expect major operations 
all, wefidrive the Japanese back to the seacoast until 1946. 
) as toflt seems far-off to speak of 1946, but actually Feb- 
a dis-Bry 1946 is only 24 months hence and that’s a rela- 
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ecent successes are important but big job that lies ahead is in or- 
sanizing China’s manpower for the final invasion of Japan— 
dications are that we will be lucky to win by 1946. 































tively small time in which to get ourselves organized 
for the final attack on Japan. 

How will the death blow be administered? It may 
be by attrition and blockade. This will take time. If 
the Japanese choose to fight to the last ditch—they 
have 80,000,000 persons and sufficient resources to keep 
up a long fight—we must defeat their army of 2,000,- 
000 or more now in China and invade Japan besides. 
WE soup nor Such an invasion mst ome in 
UNDERESTIMATE an from a ano Bol nb k 
THE TASK AHEAD. reagan 
tion port or ports on the China 
coast. The problems of invading a country protected 
by modern anti-aircraft and heavy artillery defenses 
on its coasts are best illustrated by the difficulties con- 
fronting us this year in trying to get a million or two 
men across the 30-mile stretch of the English Channel. 

No nation in world history has ever fought so large 
an enemy people at a distance of 10,000 miles from its 
own arsenals and factories. 

The task is not impossible. We shall accomplish it. 
We shall use more and more submarines to blockade 
Japan and also to keep her arsenals from supplying 
her troops in China. Our submarines will play a very 
large part in the ultimate defeat of Japan. 

But we should not underestimate what’s ahead of 
us. We should not be talking of an early end of the war 
as if it were just around the corner. We have a big war 
on our hands in the Pacific. 

We shall in due time have the help of the British 
Navy and the vast number of cargo ships now being 
used to supply our European fronts. But we must 
have, in the last analysis, manpower on the ground in 
terms of millions to drive the Japanese out of China so 
as to acquire strategically located air fields and in order 
to mount an invasion of Japan itself. China must do for 
us in Asia what Russia has done for us in Europe— 
she must bear the brunt of the manpower burden. We 
may be disappointed in the capacity of war-tired 
China to develop military effectiveness, in which case 
our final dependence may be on air and sea blockade. 

We can indulge in some wishful thinking and hope 
for a revolution or collapse inside Japan but we can- 
not count on it—our military preparations must as- 
sume only that we intend to land in Japan and raise 
our flag in Tokyo after we have beaten down a pro- 
longed defense by Japan’s Army, Navy and air forces. 
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HOW TO SOLVE THE MARCH 15 TAX PUZZLE 


(Fifty million taxpayers are going to be 
up against many new complications in 
making out their income tax returns by 
March 15. Many of them are puzzled not 
only by the forms that they will have to 
fill out, but by the changes in the tax law 
voted by Congress and their relation to 
the March 15 tax date. Others are wor- 
ried over when and how they must file 
estimates of their 1944 income and tax 
‘and what must be shown in these returns. 
All of this raises many questions of what 
a taxpayer must do prior to taxpaying 
time.) 


Actually, there are seven separate taxes 
that must be figured by many persons in 
filing the final returns for 1943 and esti- 
mates for 1944, involving separate meth- 
ods of calculation. They are: income tax, 
surtax and Victory tax for 1943; estimates 
to be made, at a date after March 15 yet 
to be set, on the same three taxes for 
1944, worked out on a different basis be- 
cause of pending changes in the law; the 
amount of unabated tax still owed, one- 
half of which is due next March 15 and 
the rest payable by March 15, 1945. This 
is part of the process of shifting to the 
pay-as-you-go system. 


To begin with: Many persons are con- 
fused over changes in the tax law vot- 
ed by Congress. How do these changes 
in the tax law affect the March 15 
tax returns? 


The changes do not affect your March 15 
filing of a final return for the year 1943. 
You should make out this return and pay 
any tax still due for 1943 just as though 
there had been no change. Rates, deduc- 
tions, etc., on 1943 income are the same 
as before. 


However, if you have to file an estimate of 
1944 income and tax, the changes will ap- 
ply to this estimate. You will find that, if 
these changes voted by Congress become 
law, many former deductions no longer 
will be allowed; the earned income tax 
credit will be wiped out, and the method 
of figuring your Victory tax will have been 
changed. Income and surtax rates are un- 
changed, but the Victory tax becomes 3 
per cent for all regardless of dependents. 
This simplifies somewhat the actual com- 
putation of the Victory tax. So far, Con- 
gress has taken no actual steps to repeal 
this supplemental tax or to merge it with 
the income tax, although there have been 
many protests from taxpayers over the 
complications of figuring out the separate 
Victory tax. 
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When must you file this 1944 estimate? 
No form for it has yet been received 
from office of the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 


Originally the 1944 estimate of tax was to 
have been filed, along with your final re- 
turn for 1948, by March 15. But the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is postponing 
this date, possibly to April 15 or later. 
Since this form is based upon changes in 
the law, Treasury officials had to wait for 
these changes to become law before pro- 
ceeding with the printing of the form. 
Thus, there was not enough time to get 
the forms printed, distributed and re- 
turned by taxpayers by March 15. This 
results in about 15,000,000 persons having 
an extra deadline to meet in filing their 
income tax returns and estimates for the 
year 1944, 


What should you show in this first esti- 
mate for the year 1944? Suppose you 
have a fixed salary, but usually re- 
ceive a bonus or have other sources 
of income. 


If you expect to receive a bonus or com- 
mission during the year, there is no rea- 
son why you could not disregard this in 
figuring your early estimate of tax. That 
is, you could work out your first estimate 
according to your basic salary from which 
withholdings are made by your employer. 
But you should file a revised estimate by 
December 15, showing this bonus or com- 
mission and the amount withheld for taxes. 


Similarly, if you have a salary and also in- 
come from dividends, interest, rents, etc., 
you can base your first estimate on your 
salary and make a tax adjustment in De- 
cember to cover the other income. In most 
cases, this would result in taxpayers mak- 
ing a smaller payment in March (or 
April) than under the old system, but 2 
larger lump-sum payment would be called 
for in December. This is because a tax- 
payer must pay one-fourth of the estimat- 
ed tax, after allowing for total withhold- 
ings for the year toward income and Vic- 
tory tax, when he files his first estimate. 


What about a taxpayer who has no <al- 
ary at all? How can he figure carly in 
the year what his income will be? 


He may not be able to, but he, too, can 
underestimate his tax at first and revise 
this with a new estimate in December. 
This gives many persons a chance to ad- 
just their estimated tax late in the year 
to cover fees and other income that could 
not be foreseen earlier. 


Doctors, lawyers and other persons whose 
incomes do not come from salary usually 
are among those who find it hardest to es- 
timate in March or April how much they 
will receive for the entire year. Most of 
the tax estimates that are filed come from 
these groups and from persons who do not 
have cnough withheld from salaries to 
cover their entire tax. Farmers are in a 
special group in that they do not have to 
file their first estimate and make full pay- 
ment of estimated tax for the year until 
December 15. 


But isn’t there a penalty for underesti- 
mating your tax? How does this work? 


The penalty for underestimating your tax 
applies only to the last estimate that you 
file for the year. And remember: You can 
revise your original estimate in any of the 
last three quarters, ending June 15, Sep- 
tember 15 and December 15. Or you can 
file new estimates in each of these quar- 
ters. 


The penalty applies only if your final esti- 
mate for the year falls more than 20 per 
cent short (331 per cent for farmers) of 
your actual tax as shown in your final in- 
come tax return, to be filed in the follow- 
ing March. Also, the changes in the tax 
law just approved by Congress provide 
that the penalty for underestimating the 
tax does not apply if a person bases his 
payment of estimated tax-on his net in- 
come for the previous year. 


Many servicemen also are worried about 
their taxes. What must they do by 
March 15? 


If a serviceman (or woman) is stationed 
outside the United States, he can postpone 
filing his return and paying his tax until 
three months after his return or three 
months after the war ends, whichever is 
earlier. His wife also can postpone hers if 
she has an income of less than $1,200. 
Service allotments and family allowances 
are not subject to taxes. If a serviceman 
dies while on active service, either in the 
U.S. or abroad, the taxes due at the time 
of his death are forgiven. If his tax has 
been paid, the next of kin may claim a 
refund. 


If a serviceman is stationed in the U.S. 
and had tax money withheld from civilian 
pay in 1943 or filed a return and paid a 
tax on 1942 income, he should file a return 
by March 15 even though he owes no tax. 
This step is necessary if he is to receive a 
refund that probably is due him. Muster- 
ing-out pay is not subject to tax. 
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How Could Tax Law Be Changed 
To Simplify Making of Returns? 


Rep. Robert L. Doughton 


(Dem.), N. C.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Ways and Means; Vice Chairman, Joint 
Congressional Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, 


answers: 

I am delighted that your publication 
has taken the constructive standpoint of 
finding specific means 
of simplifying the 
taxes. This type of 
discussion should 
draw public atten- 
tion to the issues 
and problems __in- 
volved in making 
taxes more under- 
standable. 

We are going to 
make a complete study of this situation 
at an early date. I, of course, would not 
be in a position to state, prior to the re- 
sult of our studies, what the most impor- 
tant change in simplification of the indi- 
vidual income tax study should be. 

However, since we now have on the tax 
rolls some 50,000,000 individual taxpay- 
ers, as compared with 5,000,000 during the 
prewar period, it would seem that one of 
the most important, if not the most im- 
portant change would be to relieve those 
individuals whose tax liability is wholly 
satisfied through collection at the source 
from the liability for filing individual in- 
come tax returns. This would limit the 
return requirement to about 14,000,000 
taxpayers. 


Underwood & Underwood 
REP. DOUGHTON 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


New York, N. Y.; Economist; Vice President, 
Empire Trust Co., 


answers: 

The individual income tax is crazy quilt 
resulting from successive amendments to 
an original statute, compounded and con- 
fused by an assortment of tax theories. 
That income is a measure of ability to 
pay is basic. After a taxpayer’s net tax- 
able income is established—a simple ac- 
counting fact—tax liability should be 
measured as a direct function of that in- 
come. 

The Treasury should be allowed to es- 
tablish a schedule starting with the lowest 
income liable to taxes, rising in incre- 
ments of $100, with the precise tax liabil- 
ity for each bracket indicated. The 
taxpayer could consult this table and see 
at a glance what his tax bill is. He would 
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Demand for simplification of federal 
income tax laws is increasing as millions 
of taxpayers face the complicated task of 
making final returns on their 1943 income 
taxes. Many suggestions have been made 
in and out of Congress to clarify the pres- 
ent tax structure, and the House is expect- 
ed soon to appoint a special committee to 
study such plans. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
economists, Congressmen, lawyers, tax 
experts and others: 


What is the most important 
change in the individual income 
taxes that Congress could make to 
simplify those taxes? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


ED eas 








be spared the annual anguish of a mat 
matical obstacle race. Any  insuraneg 
salesman can tell a client, by reference t6 
a simple table, what his premium is, based! 
on factors fully as complex as that samé 
client’s income. 


Rep. Harold Knutson 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, House Committee 

on Ways and Means; Author of Resolution 

to Provide a Simplified Tax System, 
answers: 

My suggestion would be to combine the 
Victory tax with the regular income tax, 
so the taxpayer 
would not be con- 
fused by two differ- 
ent taxes on income, 
with different exemp- 
tions, deductions, 
and rates. 

It would also be 
advisable to elimi- 
nate the necessity of 
returns in the case of 
taxpayers whose full liability is withheld 
at the source. In addition, the short form 
of return should be made available to 
taxpayers with up to $5,000, and possibly 
$10,000 gross income. 


—Harris & Ewing 
REP. KNUTSON 


Mark Eisner 


New York, N. Y.; Member, Law Firm of Ol- 
vany, Eisner & Donnelly; Former Collector 
of Internal Revenue at New York, 
answers: 
The following would be important steps 
in the simplification of the individual im- 
come taxes: Eliminate all taxation of 
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HE above figure is one that the special 

aviation assistant to the United States 
Secretary of Commerce has used. And this 
almost unbelievable number of airplanes will 
require a vastly larger number of aluminum 
castings. 


Many of these will be made from ingot sup- 
plied by Aluminum Refiners. Remember 
this as a source that, due to its unusual facil- 
ities and equipment, can supply Aluminum 
Alloys for every casting need and to all 
physical specifications. 


ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION * Detroit, Michigan 
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How an oil company enlarged their wartime fleet 


without disturbing their operating funds 


Tue TANKER was on the ways 
... almost ready to launch...when a 
sudden change in Government war 


requirements halted work on it. 


A certain oil company got word 
of the nearly completed vessel. It 
would fit their needs exactly! But war- 
time expansion was already keeping 
their capital busy. And it looked as if 
this desirable addition to their fleet 
would be missed for lack of ready cash. 


Then one of the directors sug- 
gested C.1.T. In an amazingly short 
time, C. 1.T. “credit architects” had 
developed a plan whereby C.1.T. 
would advance all the money neces- 
sary to finance the purchase and com- 


plete the equipping of the tanker. 
Today, this vessel is speeding 


Giff 


FINANCING SERVICES 


Available through the subsidiaries of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER 


the company’s war-vital cargoes... 
turning in steady profits that will repay 
the money advanced by C.1.T...in 
fact, “buying itself” without the ne- 
cessity of the owners depleting their 


operating funds or reserves. 


WARTIME BUYS aare still 
available now and then .. . profitable 
buys in vital and valuable equipment, 
material and supplies. But they’re only 
for those who are quick on their finan- 
cial feet and equipped with the cash 


to act fast. 


Perhaps you know of some such 
buying opportunity that would profit 
your business. If cash is needed to take 
advantage of it, get in touch with 
C.1.T. Write or wire, and an exec- 


utive will call without obligation. 


Marine financing for the acquisition, operation, 
maintenance and repair of ships and shipping. 


Funds to carry inventories, buy materials, 
supplies or equipment advantageously for cash. 
Cash to pay taxes, retire stock, existing mort- 
gages or other loans, 


Capital to extend holdings, buy out partners, 
acquire supplemental businesses. 


Financing of instalment sales for manufac- 
turers, dealers and distributors. 


Financing of accounts receivable to provide 
cash for taking discounts, meeting payrolls, etc. 











100 MILLION DOLLARS 









. 





capital gains and deduction of capital 
losses not resulting from the trade or 
business of the taxpayer. Eliminate dov- 
ble taxation on dividends received by in- 
dividual taxpayers by granting a credit 
where such dividends have been initially 
taxed as part of the profits of the dis. 
tributing corporation. This credit should 
be at the rate of tax paid by the corpo. 
ration on such profits, or the rate of tax 
paid by the individual on such dividend, 
whichever is the lesser. 

Congress should give consideration to a 
graduated tax on gross income only, the 
rates to be determined annually based 
upon the Government’s budgetary re. 
quirements, and reduced by the amount 
of anticipated governmental receipts. 












William J. Shultz 


Scarsdale, N.Y.; Assistant Professor of 
Business Administration, College of the City 
of New York; Former Financial Economist, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 


answers: 


The greatest possibility of federal per- 
sonal income tax simplification lies in con- 
solidation of the normal tax, surtax and 
Victory tax into a single rate schedule 
which would be applied to a single caleu- 
lation of net income and a single income. 
Concepts that necessitate these diffcren- 
tiations do not warrant the resulting com- 
plexity and should be dropped. 






(by telegraph) 










Robert N. Miller 


Washington, D.C.; Senior Member, Miller 
& Chevalier, Tax Specialists; Former Chief 
Counsel, Office of Solicitor of Internal @ ™C 
Revenue, 


answers: 






No sound improvement is possible, I 
think, by merely making a change in in-§*% 
dividual income taxes. The only real im- fan 
provement would come from reorganizing 
the whole revenue system at once, so that 
diminished revenues due to one change 
can be made up somewhere else, and so toc 
that the balance between corporate and ita 
individual taxes can be kept in mind. 

Stabilization, as well as simplification, is 
needed; the main cause of the presentfjgp 
complexity is that changes have been 
made piecemeal instead of by developing 
and adhering to a continuous over-all plan. 
To get stabilization we might set up a 
small, independent, continuing commission§™" 
in the executive branch of the Govern-§kn 
ment. This plan will not work, however,ffog 
unless the members devote their full ener- 
gies, from year to year, to this task. ] 

While I think there is not much use or 
safety in making changes in the individual 
income tax law which are separate from 
a general plan for a balanced revenue sys- 
tem, I think your periodical is doing good 
in emphasizing the need and demand for 
simplification. 
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A NEW RESOURCE 


HAS 


BEEN DEVELOPED 





Tue WEALTH of America has been 
wrought from her natural resources 
of fertile lands, wide forests and 
rich mineral deposits by the brains 
and muscles of her people. 


But another resource is now 
available. A new source of wealth 
and well-being has been develop- 
ing gradually and almost unnoticed 
which is tremendously important 
today and of still greater impor- 
tance for tomorrow. 


This new resource is the research 
laboratory. 


Today, in hundreds of industrial 
and college laboratories, trained 
minds are expanding the world’s 
knowledge, and applying the results 
of research to industry and to war. 


In the Bell System, research has 
always been a fundamental activity. 





NEWS 


The telephone was invented in a 
research laboratory. And for years 
Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
been the largest industrial labora- 
tory in the world. 


Underlying modern research is 
the realization of vast latent values 
in nature. Although the lone genius 
does from time to time bring to 
light some part of these hidden 
values, only organized scientific 
research can assure the thorough 
exploration that will render the full 
measure of use for human welfare. 


Research means imagining and 
experimenting. It means the search- 
ing out and bringing together of 
facts. It means clear statements 
of problems, precise measurements 
and keen analysis. It means tena- 
cious following along unexpected 


paths. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


These are the procedures of 
research. Its consummation is the 
grasping by subtle minds of rela- 
tionships in nature no one has 
previously known. And on the basis 
of the broader knowledge so es- 


tablished are built new materials, 
new methods and new structures 
to serve the people of America. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has now concentrated its efforts on 
communication systems and equip- 
ment for the armed forces. When 
the war is over its researches 
in communication will again be 
applied to an ever-improving 
telephone service in America. 
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Failure of plant seizure 
to halt walkout. Test ahead 
on War Labor Disputes Act 


Strikes are flaring up again in key war 
industries. These strikes are placing a 
new strain on Government agencies 
charged with keeping labor peace. Exist- 
ing machinery for handling work stop- 
pages is facing a crucial test. 

Production of Diesel motors for Army 
invasion boats has been temporarily halt- 
ed by a walkout of 3,000 workers. Foundry 
plants were shut down by another strike. 
A number of other work stoppages af- 
fecting war industries are reported. 

As a rule, these strikes are settled 
quickly. But some unions are growing 
bolder in their defiance of the antistrike 
provisions of the War Labor Disputes Act. 
Two recent cases in point are these: 

In one case, 800 strikers in Fall River, 
Mass., refused to go back to work after 
the textile plants where they had been 
working were seized by the Government. 

In the other case, leaders of 25,000 
striking members of the Mechanics Edu- 
cational Society of America openly defied 
the War Labor Board before returning 
temporarily to their jobs in 34 war plants 
in Ohio and Michigan. 

Both groups went further in challeng- 
ing the Government to invoke antistrike 
provisions of the War Labor Disputes Act 
than any other unions have gone. And 
both groups of strikers were members of 
independent unions not affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor or the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

In the textile case, the Army was or- 
dered by President Roosevelt to seize the 
plants. This was a technique that in the 
past never had failed to end a strike. But 
this time the workers did not return to 
work immediately. By refusing to return 
to their jobs at once, they virtually chal- 
lenged the Government to put them in 
jail. That was because criminal penalties 
of the War Labor Disputes Act can be 
invoked after plants have been seized by 
the Government. 

This was not a strike involving wages. 
It centered around a bargaining fight with 
rival unions. The case not only brought 
the first defiance of an order to work for 
the Government, but it also showed how 
Government labor controls sometimes can 
cause hardship for workers. The controls 
worked in this manner: 
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Labor Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


STRAIN ON ANTISTRIKE CONTROLS 


Unions’ Challenge to Government to Invoke Criminal Penalties 


The strike involved only 800 loom 
workers, but it forced more than 5,000 
other employes of the mills to stay away 
from their jobs for several weeks. This 
larger group was not permitted by the 
War Manpower Commission to hunt work 
elsewhere. Thus, in effect, they were fro- 
zen to jobs at which they were not per- 
mitted to work. 

In the mechanics case. Here the War 
Labor Board moved for the first time to 
invoke against a striking union the civil 
penalties of the War Labor Disputes Act. 
The Board did this by referring the strike 
to President Roosevelt. The Government 
then could consider the advisability of 
suing the strikers for damages. Also, 
criminal penalties of the law might be 
invoked if the President ordered the plant 
seized and if the strike continued after 
seizure. 

WLB’s action ended the strike tempo- 
rarily, but it did not settle the issues in- 
volved. These included a demand 
that independent unions be represented 
on the War Labor Board. Only the CIO 
and AFL now are represented. The Board 
promised to consider this request, and 
the union called a strike truce pending 
the Board’s decision. 


issues 


This was only a temporary victory for 
the WLB. A threat of new stoppages 
hung over it. Officials of this union—the 
Mechanics Educational Society of Amer- 


MESA MEN: Counselor Brooker, Secretary Smith, President White 





ica—hinted they would like to test the ef. 
fectiveness of the criminal penalties of 
antistrike legislation. This hint came from 
Matthew Smith, the union’s secretary and 
leader, when he told the Board: 

“Invoking the law won’t get our highly 
skilled gauge workers to make gauges, 
And, if in the due process of law it be. 
came necessary for me to be incarcerated, 
I don’t believe production is going to be 
100 per cent during that period.” 

In both of these cases, the einployer 
was caught in the middle. In one case, 
the dispute was between unions. In the 
other, the dispute was between a union 
and the Government. In both, the Goy- 
ernment’s machinery for handling: strikes 
was inconclusive. There already are indi- 
cations that 1944 is to bring more strikes 
than the 3,750 officially reported in 1948 
unless more effective measures of con- 
bating strikes are developed. 





Wage stabilization. Employer 
should watch progress of the steel wage 
before the War Labor Board 
Future wage and price policies for other 
industries hinge on the outcome. 

The CIO steelworkers are out to break 
the “little steel” formula. So are C1O and 
AFL members of WLB. The steelworkers 
want an increase of 17 cents an how 
Under the formula, they are entitled to 
no increase. If an increase in hourly rates § ¢ 
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. « » somewhere in the middle, the employer 
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IT WASN’T so long ago that the rubber shortage threat- 
ened to take the rubber out of elastic bandages. And like 
every other commodity plunged suddenly into a war 
economy... civilian requirements were dwarfed by mili- 
ury needs. 

That was the situation which faced Becton, Dickinson 
& Co., manufacturers of Ace elastic bandages. They came 
tous with their problem. 

At the time, our research laboratories were experiment- 
ing with a new synthetic resin textile yarn... Vinyon** E 
«-that will stretch up to three times its length! So we are 
dle to provide stretch without using an ounce of rubber. 

There are many therapeutic uses for elastic bandages 
that require extra tension. This new Vinyon E version of 
the famous Ace #8 elastic bandage is peculiarly adapted 
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Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 
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NEW CHEMICAL FIBER CREATES ELASTIC BANDAGE 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


ke BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


to those purposes. It provides needed tension. Body heat 
helps to maintain this tension. Pressure of this bandage 
can be varied to suit needs, which minimizes danger of 
constriction. 

Not only has surgical therapy benefited by the research 
behind this resin fiber, which has been engineered to do 
its particular job. Vinyon E, now available i in bandages, 
will bring its advantages to many other consumer prod- 
ucts of the postwar era. 

Today, as a part of the continuous research program 
of American Viscose Corporation, we are continually 
experimenting with fabrics woven of many new types 
of man-made fibers including Vinyon, Rayon and others. 
Tomorrow, these experiments will bring new comforts 
to your daily life. 





cA better way 
to buy 


‘Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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No. Private Pringle needs the real thing 
—the best we can give him. That’s why 
popguns are scarce in Fred Harvey shops 
these days. So are many more of the 
clever metal toys and gifts that used to 
catch your eye. The materials that went 
into them . . . the men and machines that 
made them .. . are needed now to turn 
out fighting weapons. 


But a mere temporary shortage of metal 
articles could never change the colorful, 
inviting atmosphere always found in Fred 
Harvey shops. Along the counters and 
shelves . . . and in the tempting display 
windows .. . you'll still find most of the 
things you'd like to buy. If the particular 
gift or toy you have in mind is missing, 
just remember it’s helping Private Pringle 
wherever U.S. armed forces are attacking. 


"< 
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Remember, too, that in Fred Harvey 
restaurants, hotels, and dining cars we’re 
serving tens of thousands of uniformed 
men and women every day—in addition 
to our tremendously increased wartime 
civilian patronage. With food rationing 
so severe and help so scarce, we can’t 
always offer you the kind of service 
you've come to expect. 


Your good-humored acceptance of these 
things has helped us do a better wartime 
job. After victory our shops will be com- 
pletely stocked . .. and in our restaur- 
ants and hotels the old-time Fred Harvey 
hospitality will be back again—to stay. 


* * 7 


AFTER THE WAR, with 
money you're saving in War 
Bonds, travel and see the 
America for which we are 
fighting. Visit the world- 
famous Fred Harvey Hotels 
at Grand Canyon National 
Park and in old Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, 


Hyd ard 


RESTAURANTS * SHOPS + HOTELS « DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY—FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Copyright 1944, Fred Harvey, Chicago 








is granted, it will be a sign that the Ag. 
ministration is ready to revise its hold. 
the-line policy. A wave of new wap 
demands from other unions will follow. 

There has been no indication that the 
Administration is ready for a change 
Fred Vinson, Director of Economic Sty. 
bilization, is insisting that the wage line 
be held. If a way could be devised to jp. 
crease the take-home pay of steelworker 
without raising basic rates, Mr. Vinson 
might be satisfied. But the steel industry. 
which already is giving workers consider. 
able overtime, does not lend itself to any 
such devices as were used in the coal and 
steel cases—portal-to-portal pay, shorter 
lunch hours or pay in lieu of overtime. 

When the evidence is all in, the War 
Labor Board may hit upon a way to give 
the steelworkers more money. This might 
be done through production bonuses, o 
through a device, sometimes used by th 
Board, of correcting wage inequalities be 
tween industries. The Board could tak 
some higher-paid industry and gear stee 
wages to that industry. However, that 
would be likely to bring on a flood of oth 
er wage demands, just as would a revisioy 
of the cost-of-living index and a sub 
sequent upward adjustment in wag 
rates. 

Future price policies are tied closely t 
the steel case. Any boost in wage rate 
undoubtedly would mean a boost in stee 
prices. This could set off general demand 
for higher prices. 

Present Administration strategy 4 
pears to be to delay a decision as long 3 
possible in hope that some “out” 
show up. Invasion of Europe mig 
some easing of pressure for higher wag 


Labor in politics. Rather clear 
outlines of the way labor groups will li 
up in the coming presidential campaig 
now are being drawn. They form th 
picture: 

CIO still leans toward the Democrat 
side. It is critical of Administration wa 
policies, but can be expected to suppo 
President Roosevelt if he runs. 

Leaders of some AFL unions are 
oping strong anti-Administration le: 
Whether they will be able to take rail 
and-file workers with them depends up 
presidential candidates and party pl 
forms. 

United Mine Workers leaders are b 
terly anti-Roosevelt. Rank-and-file miné 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt last time, wh 
John L. Lewis supported the Republic 
ticket, but miners may desert the Den 
crats in large numbers this time becat 
of dissatisfaction over Administrati 
wage policies. 

Some railroad brotherhoods were bit 
against the Administration during th 
wage fight, but anti-Roosevelt lead 
may not find it easy to swing workers 
election time. 
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a Yes, the paper for tickets and timetables alone, each year, would cover 
leant 

. more than 150,000 miles of track. And those are only two of more than 
vd; rem 3,000 forms it takes to operate a large trunk line railroad. 

ds up vey : ; 
nds G A train is not permitted to move from its terminal without a clearance 
ty 9 » , 

ry P slip. And should the train crew miss its orders, the fast freight or pas- 
" senger limited racing across the continent must come to an abrupt hale 

re ry , . 
} are ( i ” Rg K Without way bills and bills of lading freight would be lost in transit. 
le mun Without split-second schedules trains would miss their appointments 
me, wh with convoys. Without arrival cards, report sheets, bills, checks and 
epublie Cc 0 R P 0 RA T ] 0 N all the other vital pieces of paper the railroad would be paralyzed. 
he Dem Indeed paper is indispensable to the railroads...and to every other 
branch of commerce and industry. Today's war effort and tomorrow's 

NEENAH, WISCONSIN z ) , 


peacetime progress are vitally dependent upon paper. 
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In producing Levelcoat Printing Papers during wartime, 


( / . : ma 
- Sve wlroad PR INTING PA PERS at Kimberly-Clark the constant watchword is ‘‘Conserve 


America’s critical resources.” 
IN WARTIME And while conserving wherever possible, these men are 
5 N devoted to the task of producing for you the finest qual- 
, ity Levelcoat that can be made under wartime conditions. 
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The ability of Kentucky Tavern to 
make friends bespeaks the charactey 
of this fine liquor which has been 
the pride and tradition of the same 
family for over three generations. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, 


Lewisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 
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Official representation 
on boards proposed to 
protect public interest 






An undercover issue of growing impor- 
tance is developing over the postwar use of 
cartels. Great Britain inclines to favor an 
expanded use of cartel arrangements to 
divide and regulate world trade after the 
war. This country, in official policy, op- 
poses any but limited use of cartels and 
favors a trade policy that encourages, 
rather than discourages, competition. 

The cartel earned a bad name during 
this war because of the use made of cartel 
arrangements by Germany to gain ad- 
vantages for herself in preparation for 
war. The fact remains, however, that there 
isa strong trend all over the world toward 
cartclization of foreign trade and even do- 
mestic production and trade. The Nation- 
al Industrial Recovery Act of early New 
Deal days, with its codes of fair competi- 
tion, was one offshoot of the cartel idea. 
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WENDELL BERGE 
The real test will come. . 
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Ssecial Keport: 


BEHIND FIGHT OVER CARTELS: 
ROLE IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 


Regulation as Alternative to Suppression of International Trusts 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Right now plans are being laid for an 
international conference to consider the 
postwar use of cartels. There is a possi- 
bility that U. S., Britain and Russia may 
form an oil cartel that would control the 
sale and distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts in world markets in the postwar pe- 
riod. The British had a mission in this 
country discussing cartels in general. U.S. 
and Canada have been exploring this field. 
Representatives of British steel interests 
have been in this country to make sound- 
ings on the postwar prospect for a cartel 
arrangement in steel. 

An understanding of the issue requires 
an understanding of what the use of car- 
tels really means. A few examples help to 
give that understanding. 

Cartel No. 1. One type of cartel is that 
which covers a tightly controlled basic 
commodity and is operated by govern- 
ments. The rubber cartel, in existence for 
a number of years previous to this war, 
was a good example. It was based on an 
agreement as to how much would be mar- 
keted and at what price. The five produc- 
ing countries prohibited new planting and 
regulated replanting. Exportation of seeds 
or other parts of plants to be used for the 
propagation of rubber was prohibited. In 
the early "20s, the cartel pushed the price 
of rubber to $1.25 a pound. The U.S. 
fought the cartel and broke the price. Al- 
though the rubber was kept 
within moderate bounds after that, con- 
trol arrangements were continued. 

Cartel No. 2. In another type of cartel, 
the members are corporations rather than 


price of 


governments. The prewar copper cartel il- 
lustrated this type. Originally it consisted 
only of U.S. producers, who pooled their 
export operations. Later foreign producers 
were included. At various periods the car- 
tel “recommended” the price at which 
copper should be exported, cleared foreign 
transactions and set production quotas. 
These quotas occasionally were changed, 
through transatlantic telephone conversa- 
tions by members of the control committee. 

Cartel No. 3. Still another type of pri- 
vately operated cartel involves manufac- 
tured products and is based on patent 
rights. The incandescent electric lamp car- 
tel is an example. In this cartel, more than 
a score of member companies apportion 








among themselves the principal world mar- 
kets. One U.S. corporation controlling elec- 


tric lamp patents grants to foreign compa- 
nies the exclusive right in their territory to 
manufacture and sell lamps under those 
patents. In return, this corporation re- 
ceives from each of the foreign companies 
an exclusive license to make and sell lamps 
in the U.S. under all patents owned or 
controlled by them. The cartel has a spe- 
cial tribunal to arbitrate in the cases of 
disputes, a general assembly, an adminis- 
trative board, and committees for business 
developments, sales and standardization. 
Violations of all obligations are subject to 
high penalties, the payment of which is 
guaranteed by substantial deposits. 
Cartel No. 4. The German Government 
used a fourth type of cartel to prepare for 
the present war. This was done through a 
giant German combine, Interessen Gemein- 
schaft Farbenindustrie, commonly known 
as “I.G.” The combine made agreements 
with various oil, aluminum, chemical, arms 
and explosives concerns and many other 
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companies, in the U.S. and elsewhere. 
Under these agreements, I. G. tried to ob- 
tain strategic materials and armaments 
for Germany and to keep potential enemy 
countries from having them or from de- 
veloping basic war industries. I.G. hired 
advertising firms in various countries to 


spread publicity and Nazi propaganda, 
while I.G. representatives were engaged 
in espionage. 

The cartel question is right at the center 
of the whole subject of postwar planning. 
It is being studied in many parts of the 
Government. The Senate Subcommittee 
on War Mobilization, of which Senator 
Kilgore (Dem.) , of West Virginia, is chair- 
man, has issued a report on it. 

If the decision is to kill the cartels, ways 
and means must be found to enforce a 
world antitrust law. This approach is get- 
ting a test now in suits recently filed by 
the Antitrust Division of the Justice De- 
partment under Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Wendell Berge. 

If the decision is to make at least lim- 
ited use of cartels, then the question will 
be what degree of control the U.S. and 
other governments are to exercise. Some 
officials are pointing out that this coun- 
try’s trade agreements will be nullified in 
case private cartels are permitted to limit 
exports and imports without regard to 
tariffs. These officials hold that, if cartels 
are to be allowed to operate, they must 
be subject to Government regulation. 





Various degrees of Government control 
of cartels have been suggested. One or 
more of these could be utilized, depending 
on the type of cartel. 

The simplest is to require that infor- 
mation concerning all cartel arrangements 
entered into by U. S. firms be filed with 
the Government and that that informa- 
tion be made public. This, it is held by 
some officials, would prevent a repetition 
of the secret deals with which Germany 
prepared for this war. But others argue 
that publicity alone would have only lim- 
ited effect. 

Another suggestion is that Government 
be represented on the boards of directors 
of cartels. This would give Government 
greater influence over cartel operations. 

A third possibility is to have cartels op- 
erated by governments rather than by pri- 
vate firms, where producer interests are 
paramount, as in the rubber cartel. 

A fourth possibility is to have cartels 
operated by governments, with producer 
and consumer interests equally represent- 
ed, as in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

What looks like a contradiction is the 
fact that, while the U.S. Government is 
taking action against cartels under the 
antitrust laws, it is moving toward car- 
tels in certain fields. Actually, it is the 
cartels composed entirely of private firms, 
operating outside of Government regula- 
tion, that are being fought. In fields where 
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You don’t need “‘points’’ or ration books to buy 
life insurance. What you need is the willingness 
to give up something today so your family won't 
have to give up everything tomorrow. 


Let a Prudential Representative 
Help You Guarantee Their Future 
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the public interest is considered vital, such 
as oil, air lines; and shipping, the Govern. 
ment may foster cartels or itself enter 
into cartel arrangements. 

The proposed oil cartel would bring 
governments and private firms into part. 
nership. Most of the oil wells and oil re- 
serves of the world are under the control 
of British, U.S. or Russian interests. In 
the case of Russia, the oil is all Goverp- 
ment-owned. The British Government js 
part owner of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co, 
In the case of the U.S., the Government 
in the past has taken no part in the de. 
velopment of foreign oil. However, with 
the forming of the Petroleum Reserves 
Corp., this Government is getting ready to 
take an active hand, and is building a pipe 
line across Saudi Arabia at a cost of $130, 
000,000 to $165,000,000. The entire ques- 
tion of oil in the Middle East is about to 
be discussed at a conference of U.S. and 
British officials. Joint action for handling 
the oil supplies of the Middle East or 
other areas really would be a cartel in 
which governments would be members. 

International air lines and ocean steam- 
ship lines furnish other examples of fields 
in which Government rather than indi- 
vidual firms will enter into international 
arrangements. In the case of air lines, 
several European countries have eacli con- 
centrated their national strength bchind 
one company representing them in inter. 
national air commerce. The U.S., how- 
ever, has encouraged competition among 
its air lines operating abroad. 

In the case of ocean steamship lines, the 
U.S., Britain, Norway, the Netherlands 
and other maritime powers may get to- 
gether and divide world’s shipping field. 

Participation by U.S. firms in cartels 
operating abroad has been legalized for 
many years by the U.S. Government. The 
Webb-Pomerene Act, passed in 1918, per- 
mits them to form associations to carry 
on export trade. The purpose is to give 
them bargaining power equal to that of 
foreign purchasing cartels. Under this law 
more than 40 export associations have 
been formed, and many U.S. firms have 
joined with foreign companies in cartels 
operating outside the U.S. 

Some officials point out that, after near- 
ly 50 years of effort, the U.S. Goverm- 
ment has not yet succeeded in checking 
the trend toward monopoly in domestic 
therefore, 
that competition can be enforced in this 
international field. 

The real issue is whether policies of re- 
striction or expansion are to prevail in 
carrying on international trade. The ten- 
dency of cartels is to follow policies of 
restriction, which may be good for the 
corporations concerned, but may help to 
prevent full production and full employ- 
ment in the various countries affected 
When the international conference on cat- 
tels is held, this is one of the main issues 
that will be threshed out. 































business. They are skeptical, 
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Wherever records are kept 
or money is handled—there 
is need for a National. 
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The National Cash Register Company 
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It’s all down on the pay statement in easily read, 
printed figures . . . regular time, overtime, total earnings, 


all the “deducts” itemized, and the net pay. 


Business and industry are using National Payroll 
Machines to speed and simplify payroll work .. . 
avoid mistakes and controversies . . . conserve time 
and manpower. For Nationals — without extra effort 
from the operator — compute and write itemized pay 
statements and pay checks, post employees’ earnings 
cards and journalize each item accurately — all in one 


operation. 











Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of many mechanized 
systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and save 
vital man-hours—for business, industry and government. National Account- 
ing-Bookkeeping Machines can be obtained through priorities. 

















CASH REGISTERS ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E" with three 
stors % *& %*% for “unceasing excellence’ in the production of precision 
Ss, ~ Instruments and other war materiel. 





WORLD'S LARGEST TIMBER STRUCTURE 
One of many similar blimp hangars for = 
~ the Navy which Timber Structures, Inc. 
has fabricated and fireproofed. 1000’ long; | 
235’ wide; 185’ high. 2050 tons of steel 
were saved by Navy’s use of modern tim- 
ber design fabrication and treatment. 
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TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 

BUILDS FOR TODAY’S “MUSTS” 

eeePLANS FOR TOMORROW'S 
“CERTAINTIES” 


Today’s musts in timber construction include 
blimp and airplane hangars, army depots, 
shipyards, cantonments, war plants. 

To this entire field Timber Structures, Inc. 
has helped bring Engineering in Wood, just 
as it did to plant construction before Pearl 
Harbor, just as it will do again for the post- 
war building certainties of industry. 

Engineering in Wood is many things. Re- 
search, design, engineering, prefabrication, 
transportation, erection. All are part of Tim- 
ber Structures services to plant management. 
All are responsible for the construction 
speed, economy, strength and permanence of 
roof trusses and other timber structures and 
articles supplied by this organization. 

For today’s musts and tomorrow’s certain- | 
ties, we are prepared to serve you in timber | 
and other structural materials. . . Write for 
specific data on work under consideration | 
and for illustrated book on jobs Timber | 
Structures, Inc. has done, is doing. If west 
of the Mississippi, send inquiries to Portland 
8, Oregon. If east of the Mississippi, send 
to 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSE, 200’x 300’ for Woodbury & 
Co., Portland, Ore. Roof trusses designed, 
fabricated and erected by Timber Struc- 
tures, Inc. Architect: Richard Sundeleaf. 
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STRUCTURES 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERING IN WOOD 


Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y, 
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MOVES TO END TAX CONFUSION: 
COMPLICATIONS THAT LIE AHEAD 


Congress is beginning to hear from the 
50,000,000 voters who must file income 
tax returns by March 15. Almost to a 
man, these voters are demanding a sim- 
pler tax form for next year. 

With the 1943 Revenue Bill out of the 
way, Congress now is free to turn its at- 
tention to simplification. Members share 
the view of voters that the tax forms must 
be simplified, but they are not in agree- 
ment as to how to go about it. 

Two views prevail. On one side is the 
Treasury. It wants to begin now to over- 
haul the entire tax structure. This would 
mean less paper work for corporations as 
well as individuals. It would mean simpli- 
fication of returns and 
interrelated taxes. 

On the other side is Congress. It also 
believes a general overhauling is necessary, 
but would rather confine present simpli- 
fication to individual returns. A more 
thorough job of revision would be left until 
after the election, but pressure from the 
50,000,000 voters may force some simpli- 
fication of individual returns sooner. 

Differences between the Treasury and 
congressional tax committees godeeper than 
this however. They shape up as follows: 

Victory tax. .Real simplification of indi- 
vidual returns is not possible until separate 
calculations for Victory tax are eliminated. 
Treasury favors merger of this tax with 
the regular income tax. Congress is cool 
to this idea because 9,000,000 taxpayers 
would be relieved of paying income taxes 
because of the higher income tax exemp- 
tions. But these 9,000,000 pay only about 
$300,000,000. Outcome of this dispute is 
in doubt, but the ‘feeling in Congress is 
that no group should be relieved of tax 
obligation before the end of the war. 

Merging normal and surtax. These two 
taxes may be integrated. Difficulty here 
is that some bond interest is subject only 


for estate, gift 


to surtax. However, if the two taxes were 
combined into one schedule, a credit could 
be made against the tax for partially tax- 
exempt interest. 

If a satisfactory plan could be worked 
out to integrate the Victory tax, the nor- 
mal tax and the surtax, the rate on the 
first bracket of taxable net income would 
be 22 per cent. 

Reducing tax returns. Congress leans to 
the idea of eliminating March 15 returns 
for all taxpayers whose full tax liability 
is withheld by employers. This would pro- 
vide relief for about 30,000,000 taxpayers, 
most of whom now file the comparatively 
simple short form—1040A. But it would 
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provide no relief for the 20,000,000 other 
taxpayers who really need relief. The 
are the ones who must file the complicated 
form 1040. 

Short form. The short form, now used 
only by persons whose gross income js 
$3,000 or less, may be extended to thos 
with gross incomes of not more thay 
$5,000, derived from wages, salaries, diyi- 
dends, interest or annuities. 

Withholding. The Treasury favors col. 
lecting all taxes on wages and _ salaries 
through withholding at the source, but 
Congress has not shown a willingness to 
go beyond the present withholding prac. 
tice. 

All in all, the individual taxpayer can 
expect Congress to enact some sort of 
simplification legislation this year, but no 
general overhauling of the tax structure is 
likely until late 1944 or early 1945 


Postwar taxes. As the outlook for 
federal taxes after the war now shapes up 

For some time after the war, individ. 
uals can expect to pay income tax rates 
almost as high as present rates. Corpora- 
tions can expect to be relieved of ex 
cess-profits taxes, in part or altogether 
on income earned after the war encs. Ex 
cise taxes are likely to be reduced wher 
the supply of consumer goods begins t 
exceed the demand. 

Official thinking in Washington is along 
these lines. Little hope is held out fo 
drastic reduction of taxes, since the post 


—Harris & Ewing 
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WHY MORE EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 


A suitable pension plan, soundly financed through trusts invested in insurance company 





contracts and/or securities, establishes more stable, more satisfactory employee relations. 


Here’s why, logically— 


1. It relieves employees from worry about 
financial security in old age by providing 


benefits supplemental to social security. 


2. It provides automatic retirement 
which keeps the avenues of promotion 


open to younger employees. 


3. It affords an effective financial consider- 
ation for employees without increasing 
free spending power — coinciding with 


governmental anti-inflation measures. 


Such a plan creates an impelling incentive 
for long-time loyal service, increases effi- 
ciency and decreases turnover, thus re- 


ducing payroll costs. 


Our 92-page summary entitled "'Pension, Bonus 
and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee 
benefit plans, is now available. There is no obli- 
gation entailed in writing for this study or in 
discussing your case with us. So do it now and 


have the facts when you need them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover ?-9800 


NEW YORK 15 

















Magneto with U.S. E.-Butvar 
Bag, carton and “‘nests,”” ready 
for packing. 


U.S.E.-Butvar Bag is placed 
in carton, and magneto rests 
on bottom nest. 


Magneto in place 
within U.S.E.-Butvar 
Bag, ready for top 
nest. 


American ‘Bosch Aviation Magnetos 
are vital to Victory on all fronts . 

and like good soldiers, when one is 
put out of action, another must take 


its place, ready to fight. 


This means they must be shipped to 
every scene of action, under all sorts 
of conditions of transportation and 
climate . . . and arrive in fighting trim, 
immediately ready to put grounded 


planes back into the air . . . to save 


lives, win battles. 

American Bosch and U.S.E. have 
solved this problem with the unique, 
efficient packing pictured here. It com- 
bines lightness, ruggedness, shock pro- 
tection, and absolute water-and-mois- 
ture resistance, thanks to the U.S.E.- 
Butvar Film heat-sealing bag, which 
forms its first line of packaging defense. 


Top edges of U.S.E.- 
Butvar Bag are heat seal- 
ed, the bag is folded in, 
and carton is sealed— 
ready for shipment any- 
where, 


The U.S.E.-Butvar Film 

Bag may be the answer 

to your heavy parts pack- 
ing problem . . . if you need 
water -and - moisture - proofing, 
with the ruggedness made pos- 
sible by sturdy cloth, adhesive, 
dense Kraft paper, asphalrum 
compound, solid alloyed lead 
foil, and the heat-sealing But- 
var Film. May we give you 
complete data? 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
General Offices 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


USE protective packaging 


Products of United States Envelope Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING ©» TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS @ ENVELOPES 
WRITING PAPER © LINWEAVE PAPERS © NOTE BOOKS « PAPER CUPS © TOILET TISSUE © PAPER TOWELS 





war federal budget is likely to be mop 
than $20,000,000,000 a year. (See 
13.) To keep that budget balanced unde 
a reduced national income will requir 
taxes much higher than those that pr. 
vailed before the war. 

Sentiment for reduction of corporation, 
taxes is based on a desire to encourage 
postwar investment in new enterprises and 
in small enterprises. This may result jp 
more favorable treatment for risk capital, 
the money that investors are willing to 
use for relatively safe speculation. 

Income that is produced by risk cap. 
ital now is subject to double taxation. || 
is taxed as corporation income and again 
when it is paid out in dividends to stock. 
holders. Administration advisers believe 
that, if this double taxation is continued 
after the war, investors will hesitate to 
risk their funds in new or small busines. 
es, preferring to invest in large, well-s. 
tablished enterprises. 

Another frequently voiced criticism o 
the double taxation system is this: | 
tends to encourage corporations to rais¢ 
money through fixed debt financing, rath 
er than through equity capital, since inter 
est on mortgage bonds is a cost item andi 
deductible from taxable income. 

Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is one Admini 
tration official who believes that thi 
double taxation is a deterrent to ventur 
capital. He suggests that this county 
adopt a plan similar to that used by th 
British in dealing with dividend income 
Under such a plan, a tax would be cd 
lected from the corporation, as it no 
is, but the stockholder would be permitted 
to take a credit on his personal incom 
tax of some substantial fixed percentag 
of his dividend income. 

Individuals are likely to continue 
pay the bulk of federal income taxes af 
er the war, as they now are doing. Thi 
would be a reversal of practice in the past 
when corporations were the _ princip 
source of income tax revenue. Not unt 
present rates on individual incomes we 
imposed did the corporations drop to sed 
ond place. Under present estimates, i 
dividuals will pay $19,400,000,000 in im 
come taxes for the current fiscal yea 
while corporations pay $14,100,000 ,000. 

Theory back of the suggestion for earl 
postwar reduction of excise taxes is to ij 
crease buying of consumer goods at a till 
when such goods must be sold in lar 
quantities to keep national income at 
high level. Such taxes, which are paid | 
consumers in the form of an increas 
price for the articles they buy, are co 
sidered business deterrents. The argume 
for their reduction runs like this: The hig 
er the sales tax, the fewer goods the ¢ 
tomer can buy. The less he can buy, 
less the businessman can sell. That, 
turn, means unemployment. At the sal 
time, sales taxes penalize those who ¢0 
sume a large share of their income. 
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WAR Ship-to-Plane Gasoline Delivery in 
Sicily—via the General Motors Truck 
“duck” shown in the background. Fuel, brake and 
lubrication “life lines’’ for tens of thousands of 

















L. Allied planes, trucks, landing craft and other 
K cap. carriers are made of Bundy Tubing. 
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Irresistibly, America’s might has turned the tide of war 
toward Victory. And American production will largely 
determine the kind of world we shall have to live in 
when peace comes. 

On the day of unconditional surrender, another “battle 
of supply lines” will begin. Again the ery will be for 
speed — speed of re-conversion, speed of manufacture, 
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speed of transportation to carry needed goods to every 
corner of the earth. 

Bundy, today, is supplying “life lines” of tubing for 
nearly 10,000 wartime applications. Our production 


p to seq 


ates, i 


0 in il é ; 

val vei Capacity has greatly increased—and hundreds of new tub- 
00.000 ing uses have been developed for the peace years ahead. 
for eatil Are you, like Bundy, planning for that time? Have 


you considered how tubing can be used to improve your 
post-war products, and cut their cost? Bundy engineers 
are ready now to help you in your planning. For infor- 
mation, write Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 13, Mich. 


PEAC r This Sketch by Robert E. Bingman, widely known 
: (R Detroit engineer and industrial designer, gives a 
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hint of the pleasant surprises which housewives may expect in 
their ‘“‘gas ranges of tomorrow.” Whatever their design, Bundy 
Engineering and Research stand ready to contribute to their 








; the ¢ ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS beauty and efficiency with “life lines” of Bundy Tubing 
buy, Ul — ea oume 
That, 
the sal V BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, BUNDY ELECTRICWELD stec! BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
who 0 / hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside tubing. Single - walled — butt Double-walled, rolled, from two strips, 
} and outside. From Capillary sizes up to welded — annealed. Available joints opposite, welded into a solid wall. 
me. and including 5," O. D. This double- in sizes up to and including Available in all Monel: all steel; Monel in- 
walled type is also available in steel, \ 84" O. D. Can be furnished tin- Y ide—steel outside; Monel outside—steel 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel coated outside in smaller sizes. zm neide. Sizes up to and including 5¢" O. D 
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Next time you make 
a Manhattan 
try rum instead of 






whiskey. 
You're in for a 
great surprise! 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Self-Sufficiency 
In Hemisphere: 
Meaning of Trend 


{ new relationship between the U.S. 
and other Hemisphere countries is in the 
making. It means a closer collaboration 
and greater equality in international af- 
fairs—a many-sided Good Neighbor pol- 
icy. The change is due to the inevitable 
trengthening of Hemisphere countries 
through war-fostered industries and a pop- 
lation growth that is expected to double 
in Latin America within a generation. It 





also is part of a growing world trend 
toward regional blocks of power. 
Confederation. Canada recently took a 
step toward closer Hemisphere ties when 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King declared 
against greater unity with the British 
4 Commonwealth. Economically, Canada is 
i wo close to the U.S., and, through a grow- 
ing chain of legations and trade delega- 
tions, to Latin America, that it needs a 


: wider market than the British Empire to 
maintain full output in the postwar period. 
; Peru’s Vice President Rafael Larco Her- 


rra is touring the Hemisphere to bring 
about a confederation of all American na- 
tions for greater unity in political, social 
: aud economic affairs. He told President 
Roosevelt that his plan is receiving wide 
ueceptance. Already some Latin-American 
countries have made official declarations 
in favor of federation with their neighbors. 
This movement parallels Russia’s recent 





ition in granting autonomy in military 
ind foreign affairs to her 16 component 
republics, and the invitation extended in 
london by Prime Minister Jan Christiaan 
Smuts of South Africa to Western Euro- 
pean countries to join the British Com- 
nonwealth of Nations. In a speech at 
loronto, Ont., Lord Halifax, British Am- 
hissador to the U.S., offered the British 
Dominions equality in foreign affairs with 
Great Britain. Motive for these steps is a 
fear the postwar world will split into 
regional groups, with the consequent need 
for each one to make itself largely self- 


ufficient. 

Latin-America’s increasing co-operation 

ad assumption of responsibilities in in- 
s lernational relations is strengthening the 

U.S. stand on world affairs. Meanwhile 

it provides the basis for making the West- 
' em Hemisphere more self-contained. High 








point of this new relationship with Latin 
America is the concerted nonrecognition 





if Bolivia’s new regime, and the pressure 
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How 24-Gauge Sheet Steel 





LINDSAY STRUCTURE 
MAKES STRONGER, LIGHTER 





Equipment housings 





Cabinets 





Truck and trailer bodies 


Buildings and partitions 


QUICKLY — NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
OR SKILLED LABOR NECESSARY 














LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


cv 5 ret Om 


Floats 40,000 Pounds 


The unusually high strength-weight ratio of 
Lindsay Structure, modern method of light steel 
construction, is demonstrated by the reaction of 
these Lindsay Structure pontoons to severe tests. 
Loaded with sandbags with a total weight of 
40,000 pounds, the pontoons not only met but 
surpassed standard requirements. 

Check these other advantages of Lindsay Struc- 
ture —which make it suitable for cabinets, equip- 
ment housings, truck and trailer bodies, buildings 
and partitions, and many other applications: 

1. No special tools, machinery, or equipment are 
required to assemble Ls. 

2. No welding, riveting, or trimming. 

3. Workers need no special training to assemble 
Ls, and the ease and speed with which units are 
constructed reduce man hours per job. 

4. Design changes are made without loss of time. 
5. All waste is eliminated— Lindsay Structure 
parts are die-rolled, die-drawn, and die-cut to 
exact specifications. 

6. Finished structures are uniform, even though 
assembled in different plants. 

7. Lindsay Structure can be shipped k. d.— or 
partially assembled — in minimum space. 

8. Disassembles and reassembles — with or with- 
out changes — with no loss of strength. 

Investigate Lindsay Structure today. Send draw- 
ings, data, or blue prints to Lindsay and Lindsay, 
222-C, West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois; or 
to 60 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


S| 





Lindsay Structure method 
of assembly. 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
For details, see Sweet's Catalog File 
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“THERE’S NO GONG HERE” 


.. Says Major Edward Bowes* 


“If you want to see a fast-stepping performance under 
really tough conditions, take a look at your local hotel- 
men at work, They are housing and feeding unprece- 
dented numbers of servicemen on furlough, military and 
civilian production men expediting war plant output and 
government officials gearing the nation’s resources to the 
increased tempo of the conflict. Frank Andrews, of the 
Hotel New Yorker, informs me that of more than 700,000 
guests he housed last year, seven out of ten were in uni- 
form or a branch of vital war work! And the same ratio 
applies everywhere. The hotelmen of the nation have 
done an outstanding job of keeping this vital industry 
functioning despite severe shortages of trained man- 
power, materials and replacements. Help them when you 
can by making advance reservations and cancelling them 
when your plans change.” 

*Hear Major Bowes and his famous Amateurs sponsored by Chrysler 

Corporation over the CBS Network, Thursdays at 9 P. M. E.W.T. 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
to create a better understanding of the wartime 
problems of America’s hotels, 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 
Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed! 





put on Argentina to break with the Axis, 

Most Hemisphere countries expressed 
continued friendship for the Bolivian peo. 
ple in refusing to recognize their Govern. 
ment. Under Mexico’s leadership, this 
feeling now aims to provide an equitable 
means for Bolivia to re-enter the Hemi. 
sphere front. It may come about through 
a reshuffling of the Bolivian Government, 
It may not occur until the May elections, 
But the problem of one has become the 
problem of all. Now that Argentina, con- 
sidered the sponsor of the recent Bolivian 
revolution, has been forced into line, these 
nations feel the responsibility of reinstat- 
ing partnership with Bolivia. 

The U.S. war effort has been reinforced 
by the concerted defense and economic 
efforts of most of the American countries, 
This unity under U.S. inspiration now is 
evolving into a partnership to face the 
problems of transition and readjustment 
to peace. Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., recently said: ‘The 
cardinal importance of the Good Neighbor 
policy lies in the fact that it is not a 
scheme to solve a set of problems, but an 
international philosophy which makes pos- 
sible the solution of any problems.” 

Brazil. Brazil’s recent agreement with 
the Rubber Development Corp. typifies 
the growing equality of Latin-American 
nations. The RDC had organized trans 
portation and production in the Amazon 
Basin. Brazil now will push such develop- 
ment in return for a higher price for rub 
ber. Similar agreements with the other rub- 
ber-producing nations are expected. Latin 
America thus is preparing for the transi- 
tion from war programs to peacetime de- 
velopments to compete in world markets. 

Another result of the agreement is the 
return to the U.S. of Americans working 
on the rubber project. This is more than 
a sop to national feeling. It is a realization 
that, although U.S. financial and techni- 
cal assistance is welcomed, Latin-Ameri- 
cans rapidly are acquiring the “know- 
how” of industrial programs. 

Population growth. Brazil now has 42, 
000,000 of the 130,000,000 people south ol 
the Rio Grande, compared with 145,000- 
000 in the U.S. and Canada. Within a gen- 
eration the U.S. is expected to reach a 
stable population against a growth to 90, 
000,000 for Brazil. A similar increase is in- 
dicated for the other American countries 

At the same time, improved sanitation 
and transportation and more industries 
mean a comparatively greater increase in 
standards of living and life expectancy t|ian 
is possible for the U.S. with its present 
high standards. Such growth means more 
production and larger markets. It means, 
above all, a growing share in world affairs 
This process necessarily will be slow. But 
while it is going on, it means a stronge! 
backing of and partnership with this coun- 
try. That can go far toward making the 
Americas pre-eminent in world affairs 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


D, 


mission who me 
is communica 


Channel 1 


ioneers in ultra high frequency beam trans- 
n a decade AZ0¢ tablished 


Through the vast distance of the Pacific 
And through its fog and storm and night 
A lone plane gropes 

For a lonely island base 

Like a tired circling gull 

Uncertain where to light 


Little fuel... 
Long silence... 
But better than the dread word — 
“Lost” 

* . 
But one crew member has not given up hope 
He is the radio man 
Coaxing his near-human robot 
Of dials and tubes and wire... 
Patiently probing the emptiness 
With his electronic voice 
And listening to its stillness... 





With his radio's ears... 
. 
Out of sight over the horizon 
Another robot is on the job 
He is “Ini tron”... 
Straining his ears for the overdue transport 
And throwing his guiding beam across the waves 


Then ... faintly at first... 
Voice and ears make contact 
A traffic signal flashes in the sky 
A pathway opens through the clouds 
And in less time than it takes to tell 
The war bird is nesting in its base 
* * 
These days “Intelectrons” 
Are directing the traffic of war 
One happy day 


They'll guide the commerce of peace 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corpo 


Newark, N. J. 


VGanufacturing Associate of: 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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How Great the Promise ! 


ODAY, thousands of U. S. communities are looking to 
air transport as a stirring promise of ne 
prosperity for them in the postwar future. 


commerce and 


And the promise is great, far greater than most people 
can imagine — considering the many new jobs and oppor- 
tunities which air transport is bound to create for our boys 
when they come back and for our country. 

But implicit in the nation’s faith in universal air transpor- 
tation is the mandate that national and global expansion of 
services be constructive, orderly, economic, self-sustaining. 

To carry out this mandate, the Airlines of the United 
States start with almost two billion miles of experience in 
commercial and military operations, and by far the greatest 
system of established airways in the world. 


With an investment of millions behind them, they are pre- 
»ared to invest many millions more in new facilities and 
giant fleets of faster planes. 

Thus, they have the “know how’”’ needed for the job and 
the means to do it right. 


The Airlines gave the United States world-supremacy in 
air transport long before the war. They are in every way 
equipped to hold this leadership for this nation in the 
promised air-commerce of the future. 


» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early if 
plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery by dispatching 
Shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport Association, 1515 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING 


THE WORLD thN ATR TRANSPORT 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of American Husnaess 


Tithe Keg. U.S, Pat. Off 


Prospect of both wars running through 1944, of no early defeat for Germany, 
is to force businessmen to revise some ideas, to adjust planning accordingly. 

As the situation now appears to be shaping up..... 

1. It will be sometime in 1945, not in 1944, before there can be any broad 
revival of production of consumer durables. Autos may come in 1946, not 1945. 

2. Man power will continue through 1944 to be a difficult problem. 

3. War orders will remain large through 1944. There will be heavy cut- 
backs in some lines as needs are met, but continued expansion in others. War 
will be industry's principal business all through the year, not just halfway 
through. 

4. Problems of contract termination, reconversion, surplus material disposal 
temporarily will seem a little less urgent as emphasis remains on war itself. 

The idea had been that industry would face its big problem of readjustment 
around midyear 1944; that the German war would end at that time or soon after. 
That timing almost certainly is having to be revised in the light of events. It 
now seems that early 1945 is more likely to be the period of readjustment. 

















Task of reconstruction in Europe apparently is to give U. S. industry 
another big job. That's because a longer war will devastate more territory. 

The amount of devastation in Germany is very great. Entire cities already 
are wrecked. Many more will be wrecked as the months wear on. But: That's 
just part of it. The Germans in Italy, and later it will be the same in France, 
have done a scientific job of wrecking all industry. They've used dynamite 
with skill on all boilers, generators, gear boxes, pumps, etc., that they found. 
They've literally wrecked all semblance of industry in any territory given up. 

That means a vast replacement business in postwar. It does, that is, if 
some way is found to pay for it. There will be immense demand for machinery and 
industrial equipment of every kind. Much of European industry must be remade. 

There are these ideas for helping to deal with the problem: 

1. Use Lend-Lease to give nations in Europe surplus U. S. Machinery. 

2. Sell any usable war industry machines, not wanted ‘by U. S. industry, to 
foreign industry at very low prices. Do the same with any secondhand machinery. 
3. Let foreign customers come in on their own and buy new machinery at 

going prices, but probably with Government help in financing the sale. 

British industry already is doing some calculating on the basis of this big 
market in Europe. U. S. industry, particularly machinery and machine tools, but 
other suppliers of industrial materials, too, will have its chance. 

It probably will be several years after war ends before Europe is competing 
again for many markets. Hitler obviously will make a shambles of industry. 

However: By same token, Europe may be poor and not much of a cash market. 























There is beginning to be interest in evidence of price weakness in a few 
foodstuffs and basic materials. Some scrap metal prices are easier. Hog prices 
recently were under pressure. Wool prices are having to be supported. 

Feeling is that these may be just symptoms of approaching deflation in many 
prices; that the problem ahead may be that of deflation, not so much of inflation. 

But: That is to oversimplify the problem. It is true that some materials 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


that have enjoyed a special war demand, that can be produced in quantities much 
above the normal demand, will be under pressure when demand slackens. 

Point is, however, that price inflation danger now is in field of consumer 
goods, in things that individuals want to buy, have money to buy, but can't buy. 
Raw materials are a separate and less acute problem for the period ahead. 

The tight situation in consumer durables will last for some time after 
war. It is that situation, not the one in raw materials, that will be the rea- 
son why Congress will hesitate to allow the Price Control Act to die next June 30. 








As this price-control and inflation outlook now appears..... 

Congress will continue price control in some form. 

Food price control may go to WFA, oil to Ickes, pricing of industrial items 
to WPB. However: The White House would continue to hold a club over officials 
in these agencies, would continue to insist upon a firm price policy. 

Use of subsidies to hold down basic food prices is likely to go on in some 
form. Yet, if Congress should knock out subsidies, the lid will not be off. 

It is probable that some wage increase will be given to steel workers. A 
wage increase will mean some steel price increase. A steel price increase would 
be reflected widely. Still, there will not be a runaway wage or price rise. 

Wages, prices, living costs, all will point moderately higher through 1944. 
Every prospect, however, is that they will be under control so long as war lasts. 

Real inflation test will come when war ends, when people will feel like 
forgetting controls, when the discipline that war permits may break down. 

















In the field of taxes..... 

Any new 1944 tax bill will be concerned only with simplifying returns for 
the individual, not with over-all simplification of all kinds of taxes. 

Any simplification of individual tax returns, other than for low-income 
taxpayers, will require merging of the Victory tax and normal and surtaxes. So 
long as the Victory tax remains, the individual return will be complicated. 

A general overhauling of administrative provisions of the tax laws probably 
will come in 1945. A revision of the Revenue Code is due next year. 

Mr. Roosevelt will not be successful in selling still higher taxes. 

In renegotiation: A last-minute change in the new tax bill appears to give 
price adjustment boards power to allow or deny any payment to war-contract 
brokers. A specific exemption of $25,000 is given to brokers in one section, but 
this seems to be nullified in another section that subjects brokers to repricing. 

















As other situations are developing.ececee 

Rubber: Difficulty with the synthetic program is to have effects in many 
ways. Industries using rubber will be restricted. Enforced use of a dwindling 
Stock pile of crude rubber for military purposes will cut down on prospect for 
an easing in the truck tire shortage. Passenger car users will be pinched. 

Materials generally: WPB is streamlining its CMP plan still further; is now 
cutting down somewhat on paper work. It remains true, however, that military 
will maintain a veto over civilian use of many materials; will be slow to let 
loose of surplus materials in big volume until invasion outcome is clearer. 

Transportation: Railroads, trucks and busses will handle the big load that 
now is being piled on them; will be strained, but won't crack. The biggest 
pinch in transportation is just ahead, with heavy military movements. 

Strikes: There is another bulge in strike totals, in labor disturbance. 
The War Labor Board still is paying for its deal with John L. Lewis. Labor lead- 
ers now think that they have to be as tough as Lewis was to get what they want. 








It is just as well not to take an optimistic view of the war outlook until 
there is more evidence that the Germans have had enough. Until the signs are 
clearer than now, the emphasis in Government policy will be on war problems. 
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Looking at War 
through the Mimeograph keyhole 


Hang up the apron... Put on the office dress, the factory dun- 
garees, the nurse’s uniform, the teacher’s blouse, the blue, 
khaki or forest green of our armed service auxiliaries ... Your 
country needs every woman who can be spared from her home 
. . . Needs her to “‘man” undermanned offices, to build in war 
plants, to teach in understaffed schools, to save lives, to release 
men for actual combat duty . .. Analyze your qualities, decide 
where you'll help your country most... If you haven’t small \ 


children, or your children are over 14—Your Uncle Sam is —_—S=——= 








singing, “Come on and help, We need your heart and hand” 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Toe Mimeocrapu Company, Lrp., Toronto. 























| MimeocraPu is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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that have enjoyed a special war demand, that can be produced in quantities much 
above the normal demand, will be under pressure when demand slackens. 

Point is, however, that price inflation danger now is in field of consumer 
goods, in things that individuals want to buy, have money to buy, but can't buy. 
Raw materials are a separate and less acute problem for the period ahead. 

The tight situation in consumer durables will last for some time after 
war. It is that situation, not the one in raw materials, that will be the rea- 
son why Congress will hesitate to allow the Price Control Act to die next June 30. 








As this price-control and inflation outlook now appears..... 

Congress will continue price control in some form. 

Food price control may go to WFA, oil to Ickes, pricing of industrial items 
to WPB. However: The White House would continue to hold a club over officials 
in these agencies, would continue to insist upon a firm price policy. 

Use of subsidies to hold down basic food prices is likely to go on in some 
form. Yet, if Congress should knock out subsidies, the lid will not be off. 

It is probable that some wage increase will be given to steel workers. A 
wage increase will mean some steel price increase. A steel price increase would 
be reflected widely. Still, there will not be a runaway wage or price rise. 

Wages, prices, living costs, all will point moderately higher through 1944. 
Every prospect, however, is that they will be under control so long as war lasts. 

Real inflation test will come when war ends, when people will feel like 
forgetting controls, when the discipline that war permits may break down. 

















In the field of taxes..... 

Any new 1944 tax bill will be concerned only with simplifying returns for 
the individual, not with over-all simplification of all kinds of taxes. 

Any simplification of individual tax returns, other than for low-income 
taxpayers, will require merging of the Victory tax and normal and surtaxes. So 
long as the Victory tax remains, the individual return will be complicated. 

A general overhauling of administrative provisions of the tax laws probably 
will come in 1945. A revision of the Revenue Code is due next year. 

Mr. Roosevelt will not be successful in selling still higher taxes. 

In renegotiation: A last-minute change in the new tax bill appears to give 
price adjustment boards power to allow or deny any payment to war-contract 
brokers. A specific exemption of $25,000 is given to brokers in one section, but 
this seems to be nullified in another section that subjects brokers to repricing. 

















As other situations are developing.ececee 

Rubber: Difficulty with the synthetic program is to have effects in many 
ways. Industries using rubber will be restricted. Enforced use of a dwindling 
Stock pile of crude rubber for military purposes will cut down on prospect for 
an easing in the truck tire shortage. Passenger car users will be pinched. 

Materials generally: WPB is streamlining its CMP plan still further; is now 
cutting down somewhat on paper work. It remains true, however, that military 
will maintain a veto over civilian use of many materials; will be slow to let 
loose of surplus materials in big volume until invasion outcome is clearer. 

Transportation: Railroads, trucks and busses will handle the big load that 
now is being piled on them; will be strained, but won't crack. The biggest 
pinch in transportation is just ahead, with heavy military movements. 

Strikes: There is another bulge in strike totals, in labor disturbance. 
The War Labor Board still is paying for its deal with John L. Lewis. Labor lead- 
ers now think that they have to be as tough as Lewis was to get what they want. 








It is just as well not to take an optimistic view of the war outlook until 
there is more evidence that the Germans have had enough. Until the signs are 
clearer than now, the emphasis in Government policy will be on war problems. 
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As a Liberator pilot put it: 


“One of their cities is missing!” 





40 minutes ago, there were Nazi factories down 
@ there building Focke-Wulf 190’s and machine guns. 


Now there are no factories. Not even a city. For the last of 
1000 Allied bombers has just dropped its block busters and 
is heading for home. 

Back of this 1000-bomber sweep is a story not many people 
know—a story quite apart from that of the heroism and sac- 
rifice of the bomber crews. It has to do with the terrific 


problem of supply in waging aerial warfare. For example... 








3 If your sleeper is shunted to a siding, remember 
@ this: It is probably being held up to let a fast freight 
streak through — tank cars of gasoline, cars loaded with 
spare bomber parts, engines, crates of nested bombs, tons of 
food, ammunition, and all the rest. Getting Bomber Com- 
mand’s supplies from factory to seaboard is the first lap in 
a 1000-bomber attack on Germany. And in this relay race to 
Victory, the railroads of America are doing a magnificent job! 





1,600,000 gal. gasoline 


ARAARARAA 


89899988893 60,000 gal. oil 
& tg & te # Fd 3,250,000 rounds machine gun am- 
munition 


Y89G 9888 
VOC@VIE2eFP 
Sek el the nl 
rr PPP 
HaAaMRAaAAN 75 tons other replacements : tires, 


armament, parachutes, radios, wing sections, instruments, oxygen 
tanks, bomb sights, etc. 


4000 tons bombs 
300 tons food 


46 complete bombers lost 


426 bomber engine replacements 


(The figures given above are approximate) 
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Above, you get a rough idea of the cost, in ma- 
e@ terial alone, to send 1000 4-engine bombers over 





Germany. How can Bomber Command get another 300 tons 
of food...1 day’s supply for the 150,000 men it takes to 
put 1000 bombers over the target? Another 160 tank 
cars of aviation gasoline? Another 4000 tons of bombs? Not 
just for tomorrow, but for the next day, and the next. 
Answer: That’s where Air Power’s three teammates come 


into the picture—the train, truck, and ship... 


4 Slogging along at a snail’s pace, protected by 
@ anti-submarine Liberators, a never-ending convoy of 
cargo ships and tankers becomes the life stream of Air Power. 
They bridge the Atlantic with supplies and replacements to 
keep the bombers fanning out over Germany. This link in 
the chain of supply must never be broken. If a cargo is sunk 
on the way over, Air Service Command and the Navy move 
heaven and earth to get an exact duplicate cargo loaded into 
another ship and on its way within 48 hours! 
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5 The truck, wherever you find it, is Bomber Com- 
@ mand’s most versatile workhorse. In the U.S., along 
with the railroads, it delivers the goods to the convoys. At the 
hundreds of British air bases from which the 1000 bombers 
took off, again it is the truck that lugs in the gas, bombs, 
food, spare parts, and so on. And as a final gesture, the truck 
gasses-up the heavy sluggers before they take off on their 
mission. 

IN THIS DRAMA of train, ship, truck, and plane pitching 
in together to help speed the defeat of the Axis, there is a 
lesson we must not forget when the war is over: 





TRANSPORTATION — 


6 Out of this war will come improved, cheaper, 
@ and swifter ways of transporting goods and people— 
over highway and rail, on the sea, and through the air. In 
rebuilding the peacetime world, al] these forms of trans- 
portation must work together, each doing the job for 
which it is best fitted. 

And the plane will have still another responsibility. Hav- 
ing linked once-remote nations together into a 60-hour- wide 
world, it can play a vital role in enforcing global peace. 

In short, a postwar aerial police force is America’s best 
assurance that the peace so dearly won will not again be 
violated at the whim of aggressor nations. 





QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS: 






Without war paint — Covering the gleaming aluminum 
surface of a Liberator bomber with camouflage paint adds 
180 Ibs. to its weight, cuts down air speed about 8 m.p.h. 
Recent AAF decision: 
planes. Speed, plus added armament, provides greater pro- 
tection to combat 


No more camouflage on combat 
crews, 
. . . 


And more in '44! Aircraft production figures for ’43 show 
that Consolidated Vultee is now the 
ducer of airplanes. The 
126,000,000 pounds of aircraft last 
parts. This represented 12% by number and 16% by 
weight of all aircraft built in the U. S. 


world’s largest pro- | 


than 
year, including spare 


company delivered more 


. . 7 
What does it cost to fly? In 1927, air 


paid 13¢ a mile. 
travel by air. 


transport passengers 


Today it costs only about 5¢ a mile to 




















14 to 1— Before the war it required the equivalent of 1 year’s 
labor for 100 Consolidated Vultee workers to build one 
Liberator Bomber. In 1941—a year’s labor for 35 workers. 
In 1942—for 12 workers. Last year, and today—7 workers, 
or less. In other words, the same amount of direct labor that 
was formerly required to build one Liberator now builds 14. 





No spot on earth is more | 


than 60 hours’ flying time 











from your local airport | | 
From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — Consoli | | 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation now builds many 
types of war planes, from small trainers to long- 
range bombers. When peace comes, the company will 


be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 


such planes, from small, privately owned ‘‘air fliv- 


9» 
vers’ to huge transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes, 
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CORONADO .. . patrol bomber 


CATALINA... patrol bomber 
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VENGEANCE . .. dive bomber 
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. navigational trainer 


VALIANT ... basic trainer 






SENTINEL . . . ‘Flying Jeep’ 
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What Will U.S. Day 


do to Your Postwar Plans? 


U ° S. DAY...that’s Unconditional 
Surrender Day! Postwar will have 
arrived! You'll need your working 
capital in good working condition then 
...to put your postwar plans into 


action at once... to meet competition. 


But who can tell what day war will 
end? Who can tell which of your pres- 
ent “good risk’’ customers might be 
thrown into difficulties by a swift turn 
of events? What will happen to your 
plans if Victory suddenly deprives some 
of your customers of the ability to pay 
what they owe you? You'll be glad... 
then .. . that you decided to look into 
credit insurance... now. 

American Credit Insurance guaran- 
tees payment of your accounts receiv- 
able. It guarantees, for a year to come, 
that abnormal and unpredictable credit 
losses will not impair your working 


AMERICAN 
Credit INDEMNITY 


_ COMPANY 


oF New York 
e 


> 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITLES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


capital...or your credit ...or your 
profits. In short, it gives you certainty 
in place of uncertainty. 


Your Credit Manager investigates, 
appraises and controls credits on all 
accounts as usual. American Credit. 
Insurance supplements his work and 
fortifies his judgment .. . by protect- 
ing you against defaults due to develop- 
ments after (or undiscovered before) 


goods are shipped. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers in over 
150 lines of business carry American 
Credit Insurance. You need it too. For 
further information, write for our book- 
let, ‘“‘The A-B-C of Credit Insurance,” 
Address: Dept. 44, American Credit 
Indemnity Co. of N. Y., First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore-2, Md. 


Je F. McFADDEN, 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


Your Customer Can’t 














_ People. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Robert E. Sherwood, director of the 
overseas branch of the Office of War In- 
formation, came out second in_ that 
agency’s latest internal fracas. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Sherwood remains a prime White 
House favorite, an intimate and much- 
cherished friend of President Roosevelt, 
and hence a man of influence and impor- 
tance in Washington. 

Aside from his OWI job, Mr. Sherwood 
is one of those whom anti-New Dealers 
like to picture as operating soft-footedly 
among the White House shadows and 
wielding a mysterious influence upon 
Washington doings. Theater and movie- 
goers know Mr. Sherwood as the author 
of such successful plays as “The Petrified 





—Acmé 


ROBERT SHERWOOD 


Forest,” “Idiot’s Delight” and “Reunion 
in Vienna.” But the public generally lias 
only a small acquaintance with the man 
himself and knows little of his relation- 
ship with the President. 

Mr. Sherwood and the President. That 
relationship goes back to another of Mr. 
Sherwood’s plays and the days when war 
had begun in Europe but had not yet in- 
volved the United States. The play was 
“There Shall Be No Night.” The drama 
pictured a Nazi invasion of a small neigh- 
bor state in terms of outraged bitterness. 
The President was impressed. He invited 
Mr. Sherwood to the White House. 

The two found a common ground in 
their intense hatred of Fascism and deter- 
mination that the dictator nations should 
be beaten in this war. Soon, Mr. Sherwood, 
a master of the biting phrase, was writing 
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It has taken some doing to handle the war load so they've got everything working now to do the job 
thrust upon the railroads — more than twice as much that must be done now. 
freight and nearly four times as much passenger 


But there’s still a job ahead — first and foremost, 
traffic as in ordinary times. 


a growing war job, and after that the work of 


And, because of other war needs for materials, it making these railroads ready for the service of the 
has had to be done with very little additional equip- America of the future. 

ment. That's why the railroads are not only working but 
But with the good sportsmanship of travelers and are studying so as to keep ahead of their appointed 
the surpassing aid of shippers the job is being done. tasks — to meet the nation’s war needs now, and 


Doing it, though, demands that the railroads later to provide for peacetime America the 


use every piece of serviceable equipment or 
equipment which can be made serviceable. And 


finest transportation that experience, plus 





modern materials and science, can devise. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
































Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 45 of a Series 





does your letterhead 


SELL POWER? 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation sells power... 


power that is changing the world! Space vanishes as giant bombers and 
transports wing their wartime way... powered by the Wright Cyclone 18 
. . the engine that generates more horsepower than a modern steam 


locomotive. 


To represent it, the Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
selects Strathmore paper for its letterhead. Strathmore expresses at a 
glance the power, standing and integrity of your business. Now that 
lighter weight papers are a wartime necessity, quality becomes more 


important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is an assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 











MAKERS 
OF FINE | 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





passages for Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches, par. 
ticularly their corrosive arraignments of 
Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese im. 
perialists. 

Mr. Sherwood personally. But, beyond 
that, the President found Mr. Sherwood 
congenial and relaxing companion. The 
playwright is a tranquil person. He speaks 
slowly and softly, with long pauses, some. 
times in the middle of sentences. His long 
face masks a salty, pointed, dead-pai hu. 
mor, which Mr. Roosevelt finds irresistible 
In other words, this author of sophisti. 
cated comedy is a vastly different person 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s mercurial, energeti 
or coldly statistical New Deal associates 
The President finds the change refreshing 

Not that Mr. Sherwood disagrees with 
the New Dealers on domestic matters. A 
champion of the underdog by conviction 







Mr. Sherwood is a confirmed and ardent 
upholder of the New Deal. But he just 
does not bring the President social prob. 
lems to be solved. 

Mr. Sherwood in OWI. After Pear] Har- 
bor, Mr. Roosevelt gave his No. 1 phirase- 
maker the post of directing OWTI’s over. 
seas activities. All went along smooth 
until a broadcast called King Victor Em 
manuel, of Italy, “moronic” and a “Fas. 
cist,” words that ran counter to the deli 
cate policy of the moment. There was an 
uproar, but Mr. Sherwood held his job. 

More recently, there was trouble again 
Elmer Davis, the head of OWI, wanted 
to fire three of Mr. Sherwood’s subordi- 
nates. Mr. Sherwood objected. The dis- 
pute went to the President. He, fond of 
Mr. Davis, too, and always reluctant to 
hurt a friend, told them to settle the rov 
between themselves. Ultimately they did 
and Mr. Davis won. Significantly, how- 
ever, Mr. Sherwood, through his standing 
at the White House was able to stal! the 
orders of his superior officer, Mr. Davis, 
for nearly a month. 

Mr. Sherwood and the future. Mr. Sher- 
wood lost finally. And, having lost, where 
does he stand now? The answer is: Right 
where he was. He still is serving as /hiead 
of the overseas branch, and is about t 
go to London, briefly, to step up psycho- 
logical warfare from the OWI office there 
To all discernible appearances, Mr. Sher- 
wood and Mr. Davis, basically good 
friends, now are in full agreement. 

And, otherwise, Mr. Sherwood has a 
full year ahead. There will be campaign 
speeches to be written. The Presicent 
turns to him more and more for compan- 
ionship. In a sense, he is moving into 
the role once filled by Harry Hopkins 
before the latter left the White House, 
except that, unlike Mr. Hopkins, Mr. 
Sherwood does not want domestic admin- 
istrative jobs. 

The OWI row turns out to have been 
a minor skirmish. Mr. Sherwood lost it, 
but the White House guards still pass 
him through the gates without challenge! 
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At Tarawa, Makin and New Britain, they 
helped the Marines make history! On they 
came... open sea, pounding surf, coral 
reefs, treacherous beaches, swamps, jungle, 
rivers,rugged terrain—the “Water Buffalos” 
took them all in stride. In fast-mounting 
numbers, “Water Buffalos” are carrying 
troops and cargoes for the Marines, the 
Army and the Navy in every battle zone. 


FMC Equipment is Fighting on the 
Home Front, Too! 
The same designing, engineering and man- 
ufacturing skill that created the LVT 
“Water Buffalo,” is also serving the nation’s 
great food industry. In every step of food 
production, agriculture, processing and 
packing, FMC equipment—some of it shown 
at right—is playing a vital part. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: SAN JOSE, LOS ANGELES, FRESNO AND RIVERSIDE, CALIF 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


; DUNEDIN AND 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA; HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS; CANTON, OHIO; LANSING, MICHIGAN; HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., INC., MIDDLEPORT,N. Y. 


>; JACKSONVILLE, FLA.; BURLINGTON, ONT., CAN. 


“Water Buffalos,”” 7 of FMC's 
11 major factories make“ Water 
Buffalos,” or sub-assemblies. 


Peerless Pumps ... Amcrica's 
largest selling pumps for irri 
gating, municipal water systems 


Flavorseal Protective Process 
-a wax film to keep produce 
fresh longer, reduce spoilage 


FMC Food Packing Equipment 
..- handles canned, frozen, de 
hydrated, fresh-packed foods 


FMC Fog-Drive Fire Fighters, 
using FMC’'s high-pressure 
Spray Pump (Bean) as a basi 


Continuous Sterilizing Line... 
(Anderson-Barngrover) proces- 
sing more than 70% of the na- 
tion’s canned evaporated milk 

















A CUE TO FINE ENJOYMENT: 
Whe Wale Cost ia Gamaiva Ream 
Goraicas Boor ca Uy eras Ricore” 


*Try a Myers’s Million Cocktail 
Appealing—Delicious—Appetizing 





MYERS’S ‘Planters’ Punch” Brand Rum 100% Fine Mellow Jamaica—97 Proof 
*For free illustrated recipe book, write: 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc., Agents in U.S. A., 57 Laight St., Dept. US-2, New York 13, N. Y. 














TOMORROW'S 
FINEST GIFT 
oe 

WATCH WORTH 





WAITING FOR 


1 





Fowee Mowers- 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 veans 





After the war, the men and women of 
Hamilton will once more make fine 
watches for you and your loved ones. 
Today they're building precise war 
timepieces for our fighting men. You'll 
see this wartime precision reflected in 

your postwar Hamilton—a watch worth 

waiting for! 




















PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 





DIVIDEND NO. 128 
The Board of Directors has de- 


clared adividend of ten cents (10c) 
per share on the outstanding 
Common Non-Par Value Shares 
of the Company, payable on the 
Ist day of April, 1944, to the 
holders of the Common Non- 
Par Value Shares of record at the 
close of business February 19th, 
1944. The books will not be closed. 

HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary 

Detroit, Michigan, February 27, 1944 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


For More Bombing 

Sir:—Your article, “Can Bombing 
Win?” in the February 4 issue, makes the 
general point that experience has proved 
that bombing cannot win. Such may be 
the opinion of some surface officers, but 
the facts point to a directly opposite con- 
clusion; real bombing has never been tried, 
but it is currently being accorded more 
importance than any other form of air 
power, since real military power is power 
applied to the enemy’s surface resources. 

The reason for the misleading tenor of 
the article is, I believe, due to the fact 
that you omitted any mention whatever 
of the fact that never at any time have 
the Army Air Forces been permitted to 
use against Germany the minimum bomb- 
ing force they consider necessary for a 
decisive strategic result. This fact, which 
could readily have been checked, would 
surely have led you to the question, How 
do we know that bombing can’t win? By 
“win,” air officers mean, crush the enemy 
to a point where their capacity for re- 
sistance is fatally weakened. Everyone is 
entitled to construe evidence according to 
his own opinion, but there are too many 
hundreds of thousands of lives at stake to 
permit omission of what is perhaps the 
most important evidence available. 
New York, N.Y. Francis Drake 

[Ed. note: Mr. Drake is the author of 

a book entitled “Vertical Warfare.” 


* * * 


Price Ceiling for Used Cars? 

Sir:—Referring to the article, “Soaring 
Prices of Used Cars” (Feb. 4, 1944), I, 
for one, feel that a ceiling price on used 
cars would be a flat failure. One of my 
reasons for feeling that a ceiling on used 
cars would not work ‘s the almost com- 
plete failure to have a ceiling on used 
trucks work. I venture to say that 75 per 
cent of the used-truck sales are being made 
illegally and at prices higher than ceiling. 

Of all the millions of used cars in the 
country, no two are exactly alike in con- 
dition; no two are worth the same price. 
For this alone, a ceiling price 
would immediately drive almost all of the 
good used cars out of the market. 

I have been selling cars for over 30 
years and I do not feel that used cars aré 
out of line in price with food, which is 
supposed to be controlled. 
Meadville, Pa. 


reason 


J.S. Wyart 
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Just put yourself in this home owner’s den police the home front . . . but he 
place. would not forget that wasted light means 
m- Would you feel right about leaving wasted power and fuel. 
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used American electric light and power companies are called 
omy on today to meet gigantic and unprecedented demands 
used of munitions production and other essential industry. 
com- Their engineers, in meeting these needs, are achiev- 
used ing miracles of power output with existing plants. 
> per Babcock & Wilcox, as a pioneer in the manufacture 
nade of boilers and steam-generating equipment, is glad to 
iling. pay a sincere tribute to the management and workers 
1 the of our nation’s power plants—proud, too, to play a 
con part in supplying them with the means for producing 
price. their greatest single source of power—steam. 
pr ce - 
f the 
BABCOCK é Wil COX Water-Tube Boilers for Stationary Power Plants and 
x 2 THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. cgay aro agg ag 
— P coe coe dat eee - 
4 " 85 LIBERTY STREET + NEW YORK 6, N. Y. Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
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—_ BEAVER FALLS, PA. ALUANCE, OHIO and Pipe... Refractories ... Process Equipment 
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Hashingion Wspers.. 


Less Power for Head of OPA? . . . Inability of UNRRA 
To Meet Soviet Needs .. . President’s Aging Cabinet 


Chances are less than 50-50 that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur will be given su- 
preme command of all U.S. opera- 
tions in the Pacific, including opera- 
tions of the U.S. Navy. 


xk * 


Michail Menshikov, Deputy Director 
General of UNRRA, has created some 
consternation by asking for Russia 
that the United Nations relief organ- 
ization start some actual relief work 
by feeding people in the Leningrad 
territory now being freed from Ger- 
man control. It seems that UNRRA 
is not yet organized or ready to do 
any actual relieving of hunger and 
distress. 


xk tk 


There is beginning to be some rather 
critical comment among important 
officials over the fact that 5 out of 10 
members of the President’s Cabinet 
now are, or in a few weeks will be, 70 
years of age or over. The Cabinet’s 
average age now is 64, which still is 
seven years younger on the average 
than the 1937 Supreme Court that 
Mr. Roosevelt attacked as too old. 


2 ff ® 


Cordell Hull has had a report from a 
group of advisers recommending 
harsh terms for any peace with Ger- 
many. Germans would be forced to 
give up industries for making oil and 
rubber and other synthetics as well as 
to submit to outside control over raw 
material imports, among other things. 


x *k * 


Chester Bowles, as Price Administra- 
tor, is up against the problem of try- 
ing to convince Congress that it 
should not break up the power he now 
holds over all prices and distribute 
that power among a group of agencies 
—oil and coal pricing to Harold Ickes, 
food to Marvin Jones, many industri- 
al pricing powers to Donald Nelson. 
That’s the tack Congress intends to 
take in extending price-control pow- 
ers beyond June 30. 
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Fred Vinson, as Economic Stabilizer, 
considered the idea of fighting against 
Canada’s demand for higher prices on 
pulpwood being shipped to this coun- 
try by limiting some United States 
exports to Canada, but decided 
against it. 


x * * 


High military officials art a bit touchy 
over criticism of U.S.-British opera- 
tions in Italy, on the ground that the 
allocation of war materials to the Pa- 
cific theater has somewhat restricted 
the effort that can be made in the 
Mediterranean. 


x = 2 


Word has gone from the White House 
instructing Government departments 
to ask Congress for as little as possible 
in the way of new appropriations or 
new powers. The Army and the Navy 
will be able to meet an important 
part of their expenses in the fiscal 
year that will begin next July 1 
through reappropriation of unex- 
pended funds. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau, as Treasury Sec- 
retary, is a little disturbed by the fact 
that the public seems to blame the 
Treasury for the complicated nature 
of this year’s income tax forms when 
the Treasury has been seeking all 
along to obtain simplification, largely 
by eliminating the Victory tax, which 
requires a whole separate set of calcu- 
lations, 


xk * 


U.S. is involving itself in the political 
problems of the Middle East by the 
Government decision to build an oil 
pipe line in that part of the world with 
Treasury funds. 


& & & 


Bernard Baruch finds that Congress 
wants to have a hand in several poli- 
cies affecting reconversion of industry 
to a peacetime basis that Mr. Baruch 
had felt were in the province of the 


White House. Planning is a bit slowed 
down by this situation. 


xk * 


The Chinese are trying to find out 
whether Russia’s new Siberian repub- 
lic now will seek to establish very 
much closer relations with the Com- 
munist provinces of China and later 
with Manchuria when the Japanese 
are driven out. 


xk * 


Randolph Paul, as Treasury General 
Counsel, recommended that President 
Roosevelt veto the tax bill that Con- 
gress passed on the ground that it is a 
relief and not a revenue bill. Mr. Paul 
had the sympathy, but not the active 
support, of Fred Vinson, as Economic 
Stabilizer, in urging that course. 


x *k * 


Mr. Roosevelt was advised that, in 
event of a veto of the new tax bill, 
Congress immediately would vote a 
separate freeze of pay-roll taxes and 
would override a presidential veto of 
that freeze, if it came. This informa- 
tion influenced the White House atti- 
tude in considering a veto. 


=x & & 


Some Allies are seeking to utilize the 
Lend-Lease machinery to obtain the 
secret of some U.S. industrial proc- 
esses that have an important bearing 
on postwar commercial competition. 


x kk 


The President and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull are showing increasing 
concern over the strong feelings stirred 
up by the Polish boundary question, 
both in the U.S. and in Russia. 


x * * 


U.S. military leaders point out that, 
under the law of averages, this coun- 
try can expect at least an occasional 
military defeat. However, they are 
afraid that, after 15 months of nothing 
but victories, a defeat would not be 
taken well by the public. 
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‘Oh, What 


vw will say many nice things about 
SCHENLEY Royal Reserve. But one 
thing all who taste it agree upon: this 
fine smooth flavor is like morning sun- 
shine in your glass ... so mellow and 
light... a work of genius... each 
sunny amber drop a glowing part of a 


magnificent whole. Over all others, it's 


Mellow and light as 
a perfect morning! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


© 1944, Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 poner — sixty per cent Neutral Spirits Distilled From Fruit and Grains. 


XUM 











a Beautiful Morning!” 


America’s first choice among whiskies 





SCHENLEY HAS MADE NO 
WHISKEY SINCE 1942 
we made it America’s finest! ee 


— SCHENLEY Royal Reserve — because 


erties are produc- 
ce 
g alcohol for war use 


You'll taste the proof of it in vour ye ' p 
fhe government Pree 


first highball. vour first Old Fashioned, pre-war reserves furnish the 
. whiskies 1 Schenley R 
Manhattan. or Whiskey Sour... made ieee Minds iin: in 
with ScHENLEY Royal Reserve. Try it. there is enough for the « 
: ’ lio if € in moderation 


s 
Soon! 
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THEY'VE GOT 


THEY GUARD THE CONVOYS! And when 
the pilots of the Navy’s new Escort 
Carriers get the word ‘‘Sub sighted!’’... 


N THE NAVY they call these new 

carriers “CVE’s.” And in the ship’s 
store of a CVE, you'll find that Navy 
men have a word for their favorite 
cigarette, too—‘‘Camel.” For Camels 
are first with men in the Navy, as in 
all the services. Uncle Sam’s fighting 
men have found that Camels stay fresh 
... for they are packed to go round the 
world, to seal in that famous flavor and 
mildness anywhere. Notice that your 
Camels stay fresh, too— preserving all 
their full flavor and extra mildness. 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. 


(Based on actual sales records.) 


Camas 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 


CAMELS 
ARE ALWAYS 
ATREAT TO ME — 
THEYRE SO EASY ON 
MY THROAT, AND 
THEYRE TOPS IN 
TASTE 


DRAFTSWOMAN for Navy ship designers... Beatrice 
Cole, whose war job is with the firm of George G. 
Sharp, naval architect, agrees with men in the Navy: 
“That rich Camel flavor always has a fresh appeal.” 


WHAT 


ae 


... The flight deck of the “Baby Flat-Top”’ i 
cleared for action. . 
laden with depth bombs... 


. and Grumman Avengers 


if TAKES: *® 


GE WAT SUB!” 


“~— 


... Take off into the blue! Objectiv 
to hunt down that enemy submarir 
— and depth-bomb it out of actior! 


TAKE IT FROM A es 


ME —YOU CANT 
BEAT GAMELS FOR 
FLAVOR AND 

MILDNESsS ! 


~4 
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THEY SUIT ME JI 


TO A‘T’ 
a 
ig, 


The “T-Zone” 


—where cigarettes 
are judged 


The “T-ZONE”’—Taste and Throat 

—is the proving ground for ciga- 

rettes. Only your taste and throat 

can decide which cigarette tastes 
. and how it affects your throat. Based 
on the experience of millions of smokers, we believe 
Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” toa “T.” 


best to you.. 





